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PREFACE 


Those who take pleasure in studying the life and 
thought of an age through its literature will find tlie 
early years of the seventeenth century singularly 
interesting and fruitful. For the literature of this 
period is concerned with all those varied manifesta¬ 
tions of its life which the “mere spectator/’ Burton, 
enumerates/ and the writers are so individual in their 
response to this material, and in their expression, that 
each feature may be seen from many different points 
of view. 

The conditions of the age obliged men to such 
individualism in judgment and conduct. There was 
no longer a common faith, one to which all subscribed. 
The Council of Trent and the Synod of Dort, Rome 
and Geneva, formulated opposite decisions on 
Christian doctrine, and each man was left to follow 
“ the dictates of his reason “ in his choice between 
them.2 It was during the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century that there were used for the 
first time many words expressing the notion of doubt, 
such as dubious, dubitable, sceptic, scepticism.^ A 
similar disintegration was taking place in the national 
spirit. During Elizabeth’s reign, in spite of the 
religious differences, the nation had been one in 
loyalty and purpose ; but during the reigns of the first 
two Stuarts divergent conceptions of government led 
finally to a conflict in which the nation was divided 

' Introduction, “ A Mere Spectator.” 

* Section IV. A, ” A Christian Physician.’* 

• Barfield, History in English Words. 

xi 
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against itself, and often father against son, brother 
against brother. Indeed these were “ tempestuous 
times.” ^ Within less than forty years the nation, 
which had welcomed the new sovereign, great with 
hope of his worthiness and of our nation’s future 
greatness,” ^ was engaged in a civil war, in which the 
King himself was arraigned and executed for treason 
to his people. It was an age of controversy, religious 
and political, and of controversy which affected not 
opinions only, but action. Neutrality and indifference 
were wellnigh impossible. A decision must be made, 
and made by each man for himself. 

When different theories and loyalties compete for 
a man's support, he will be driven to inquire into the 
nature of their claims, to discriminate between them 
and weigh one against another. The literature of 
this period is consequently marked by a mood of 
reflection and analysis. IVIen are bent_‘on investiga¬ 
tion : they seek to trace effects to their causes,^ and 
to formulate the general principles' which either 
should, or actually do, govern events and behaviour. 
This appears most obviously in what the seventeenth 
century called natural philosophy, what we should 
term science. Bacon was the first to use the Latin 
word lex, law, in relation to material phenomena,^ and 
he pleads for the systematic investigation of the facts 
of the natural world, for experimental analysis of the 
properties of material things, in the hope that through 
such observation and experiment eventually the 

“ laws ” of nature will be discovered. , v • i 

The same spirit is at work in the social and political 
sphere. In the popular character literature of the 
age human nature is analysed: a single quality is 
isolated and an attempt is made to show the different 
effects to which this quaUty leads in speech, manners, 

1 Introduction, “ A Mere Spectator.” 

> Section I. r, ‘‘ The People’s Welcome to James I. 

» Barfield, History in English Words, 
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and action. Fuller analyses the social order of his 
day, and gives us his ideal of the functions each class, 
each member of the whole, should perform. Over¬ 
bury and Earle are concerned with the description 
of the different classes and t^^pes, or, to use the scien¬ 
tific word, species, which society actually produced. 
Bacon, in his essays, puts on record the result of his 
observation, perhaps assisted by experiment, of the 
effects on the individual, or on human relationships, of 
different passions, motives, situations. Similarly the 
origin of the state and the functions of government 
are inquired into. Hobbes’s Leviathan is only one of 
many attempts to give a reasoned theory of the state, 
assigning to each element its respective functions, 
rights, and limitations. 

In the life of the individual this spirit of reflection 
and investigation results in self-analysis. Men are 
introspective, observing themselves. They analyse 
their moods, or their motives, or the nature of their 
response to some impression or stimulus from with¬ 
out. In the lyric of this period the lover does not 
merely sing of his love and the beauties of his lady ; 
he watches in himself the effects of love or tries to 
define the extent of its power. The religious lyrics 
are not hymns in praise of God or the Virgin or de¬ 
scriptions of the New Jerusalem ; they are fragments 
of religious autobiographies. The wealth of the 
period in memoirs, diaries, and autobiographies is yet 
another indication of its self-conscious individualism. 

In any such period of inquiry and controversy the 
problem of authority becomes a pressing one. To 
what extent is the individual to submit himself to the 
judgment and will of others ? With whom rests the 
right or duty to declare what is obligatory on all 
members of the community, and what is it that con¬ 
fers this right ? In the life of the state, does the 
legislative and executive authority rest ultimately with 
the King or with Parliament ? Is the truth as 
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Hooker puts it, Lex facit regem ; or, as James I. be¬ 
lieved, that Parliament derives all its privileges from 
the King ? ^ In rehgion, is a man to accept what he 
finds in the Scriptures, what the Church teaches, or 
what the state pmmands ? 2 If the state is the 
authority by which the religion of a nation is de¬ 
termined, does that authority belong to the King as 
“ Defender of the Faith, and Supreme Governor of 
the Church " ; 2 or to the King assisted by the clergy 
in their convocation," ^ or to Parliament ? ® Or must 
a man disregard all such authoritative declarations, 
and be led solely by the light of his individual 
conscience, adopting the opinion put succinctly by 
Whichcote later in the century: "A man has as 
much right to use his owm understanding in judging 
of truth, as he has a right to use his own eyes in seeing 
his wav " ? Even in science Bacon has to contend for 
the right of the investigator to reject the theories of 
the Ancients, to free his mind from the bondage of 
the authority of their methods and conceptions. 

In religion the question is still further complicated 
by the fact that all alike assumed the necessity of 
uniformity. None were as yet prepared to concede 
that within one state the citizens might hold a variety 
of religious beliefs and practise different forms of 
worship. The Puritans were at one with Archbishop 
Laud in holding it requisite that there should be 
through the whole realm a conformity to that order 
which the laws enjoin according to the word of God." ® 
If Laud sought to enforce the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer on all ministers of religion, the Puri- 

' Section I. 2, A, “ The King’s View.” 

® Section I. 2, A, ” A Lawyer’s View.” 

® See Dedication to James I. of Authorised Version of the Bible. 

* See Book of Common Prayer, His Majesty's Declaration, prefixed 
to the Articles of Religion. This Declaration, issued in 1628, was 
intended to silence Parliament on religious questions. 

® Section I. i, ” Parliament defines the Issue.” 

® Section I. 2, B. (iii.). 
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tans were equally determined to forbid it to all. The 
Puritans, who went to America in order to escape the 
tyranny of the Church authorities in England, would 
not tolerate diversity of religious teaching or worship 
in their new home. Some few individuals, such as 
Bishop Taylor, in The Liberty of Prophesying^ or 
Milton, were prepared to go some way in tlie tolera¬ 
tion of diversity, arguing that, if men were agreed on 
certain fundamental doctrines, they might be allowed 
freedom to differ in non-essentials. But even they 
set strict limits to such toleration. Milton as a 
matter of course excepts “ popery," and " open 
superstition ” ; ^ and who can say how much he 
included under the second heading ? It is a mis¬ 
take to see in the religious struggle of this period a 
struggle for religious freedom : it is not that on 
either side. It is a struggle to preserve, establish 
securely, and enforce what each party regarded as 
the true religion. 

This accounts in part for the inextricable inter¬ 
weaving of religious and political controversy. To 
concede power, whether to King or Parliament, was 
to concede authority to determine not only what 
taxes the nation was to pay, but also what doctrines 
It was to hold, and in what forms it was to worship.^ 
In general, those who held the religious views of 
Andrewes and Laud supported even in extreme form 
the prerogative of the King, while the rights and 
liberties of ^e subject were upheld by men of Puritan 
conviction m religion. There were“, however, some 
Who held the political views of one party with the 
religious views of the other, and who consequently 
co^d not whole-heartedly support either. 

The painfulness of such a dilemma will only be 
appreciated if the vital concern of the age with re- 


^ Section I. 2, B. (iii.). 

Section I. i, “ Parliament defines the Issue.” 
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ligion is realised. In this anthology one section is 
given definitely to the illustration of the religion of 
the period ; but the reader will soon discover that 
there is no department of the life of the time into 
which religion does not enter. A passage from the 
Authorised Version of the Bible (printed i6ii) has 
been intentionally placed in the Introduction, to sug¬ 
gest its pervading influence on the spiritual life of the 
people, on thought and style. The religious lyric is 
perhaps the greatest literary achievement of the 
period, and there is hardly a poet but at one time or 
another deals with religious topics. It was an age, 
too, of great preachers ; and there was no difficulty 
then in assembling crowds to listen to sermons lasting 
an hour or longer. Manningham, a young lawyer, 
who in his diary will retail a somewhat coarse anecdote 
or the latest bit of town scandal, also enters lengthy 
summaries of the sermons he heard, often two on one 
Sunday, and occasionally others on weekdays. Lady 
Brilliana Harley’s letters invariably contain at the 
least a brief aspiration for the spiritual well-being of 
her son; and other letters and diaries of the period, 
such as those of the Verney family or the diaries of 
Walter Yonge and John Rous, constantly witness to 
the interest of the writers in religious matters. Re¬ 
ligious advantages are mentioned by Breton ^ in his 
praise of the country life, and by Bacon among the 
benefits to be enjoyed in a new plantation.^ Games 
and curious rites and ceremonies and popular holidays 
are associated with the Church festivals; ^ the 
Sunday recreations of the people become a matter of 

acute religious controversy.** 

This concern with religion was not confined to one 
party or to one class. Lucy Hutchinson, the daughter 

1 Section VI., “ Court or Country ? ” 

* Section VII., “ Methods of Colonisation. 

*ee Section VI., “ A Christmas Carol,” etc. 

* Section VIII., ‘‘ A Royal Declaration about Games. 

(3,254) 
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of Puritan parents, by the time she was four years old 
could “ remember and repeat exactly the sermons 
which she was taken to hear.^ Lady Anne Halkctt, 
the Royahst enthusiast, was instructed even from 
infancy “ never to neglect to begin and end the day 
with prayer " ; and “ for many years together was 
" seldom or never absent from divine service at five 
o’clock in the summer and six o'clock in the winter.” 
Peacham, the Royalist, is as alive to the importance 
of religious education and influence for the under¬ 
graduate at the university as is the Puritan, Lady 
Brilliana Harley, for her son. Walter Yonge, a 
justice and a Member of Parliament, believed as 
unquestioningly in a divine judgment on those who 
defied a summons to prayer,^ as did the common 
people in such contemporary miracles as that related 
in the ballad of the preservation of the young man 
“wrongfully hanged at a town called Bonn” in 
1612.^ The whole nation fasted and spent the day 
in hearing sermons and in prayer, when the country 
was afflicted with the plague.^ The very sailors 
mutinied when they were employed to fight against 
Protestants. The Fair and Happy Milkmaid is “ still 
accompanied with prayers,” ^ and the scientist is 
“ God’s playfellow,studying in God's book of 

nature as the theologian studies in the book of God’s 
word.’ 

From this concern with the eternal verities the age, 
through all its bewilderments, intolerances, and con¬ 
flicts, derives a peculiar dignity and nobility. It is 
true that religious zeal has to its account such things 
as the wrecking of Winchester Cathedral, or the 




; Section II., “ A Puritan Childhood.” 

I Section II., “ A Girl’s Education 
Section IV. E, “ A Judgment.” 

* Section VIII. 

! fection IV. E, ” A National Fast. 

Section VI., “ A Fair and Happy Milkmaid 


tt 
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oacon, AavancemenlXif Learnine 
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shouting down of the Puritan preachers;^ the perse¬ 
cutions described by Governor Bradford ^ and the 
biased misrepresentations of Puritan by Anglican, 
and of Anglican by Puritan, that abound in the 
literature of the period. Yet these are the exaggera¬ 
tions almost inevitably attendant on conviction. 
This religious character of the period, as it manifested 
itself in the nobler spirits of the time, is to be felt 
rather in such an utterance as Waller’s letter to 
Hopton ; ^—generous in its appreciation that his 
opponent, no less than himself, is acting under the 
compulsion of conscience ; taking it for granted that, 
where a task is seen to be opus Dei, it must be per¬ 
formed, no matter at what cost; praying for the only 
peace that is worth having, the peace that God gives. 
Royalist or Parliamentarian, Anglican or Puritan, 
Cavalier or Roundhead, they had seen some glimpse 
of “ the holy city, new Jerusalem " ; they had heard 
the promise, “ the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with them, and be 
their God.”^ Perhaps few could discern, with 
Vaughan, 

"The sword wherewith Thou dost command 
Is in Thy mouth and not Thy hand: 

And all Thy saints do overcome 
By Thy blood and their martyrdom.” ® 

Yet, even though their different views for the further¬ 
ance of the kingdom of God led to a situation in 
which the stage was set for tragedy, it was a tragedy 
in which the actors were striving for no selfish gain, 
and in which they could play their parts without 
personal animosities. 

^ Section I. 2, B, (vii.) and (viii.). 

* Section I. 2, B, (ii.). 

’ Section I. I, “ War without an Enemy. 

* Introduction, " A Better Country.” 

* Section I. 3, (iv.). 
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This anthology has been designed primarily for use 
in the English course in schools. It has, therefore, 
been judged ad\’isable that at least a large proportion 
of the extracts should have some literary merit as 
well as historic interest. But for this restriction far 
more might have been drawm from the letters, memoirs, 
political documents, speeches, popular satires, etc., of 
the time. 

On the other hand, there seemed no need to include 
extracts from works so generally accessible and so 
frequently studied in schools as Shakespeare's plays, 
Milton's minor poems, and the Bible. Consequently 
only one passage from Shakespeare and one from the 
Bible have been introduced, to serve as a reminder 
that these do fall within the period, and Milton is 
represented only by his prose. For the same reason 
two of Bacon’s more political essays have been chosen, 
to the exclusion of others better known in schools. 

Even when these, the greatest works of the time, 
have been left on one side, there remains abundant 
material for literary study. In poetry there is the 
lyric : the religious lyric, the philosophical love lyric, 
the lyric of compliment, pleasing by its neatness and 
wit, rather than by any depth of feeling, and some 
songs. In addition there are some examples of that 
descriptive poetry, of which Denham's Cooper's Hill 
and Cowper’s The Task are later and more famous 
instances. 

In drama there is the type of comedy represented 
by Eastward Hoe ; while in the hands of Ben Jonson 
and Inigo Jones the masque more nearly fulfilled than 
at any other time in England the ideal of an artistic 
form to which all the arts should contribute. 

In prose the most interesting form is the essay. 
Ihe appearance of the essay in English at the end of 
the s^teenth century was probably at least assisted 
by the practice of keeping diaries such as that of 
iMannmgham—a kind of day-book, into which Man- 
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ningham enters anything that strikes him as memor¬ 
able ; it may be an incident he has himself witnessed, 
an anecdote he has heard, a wise or witty remark that 
has been repeated to him, or a reflection that has 
occurred to him. Closely allied to such a day-book 
are the Table Talk of John Selden, records by his 
secretary of what the great lawyer said in conversa¬ 
tion, and the Discoveries of Ben Jonson, reflections on 
" men and matter, as they have flowed out of his daily 
reading.” Bacon's earliest essays in all probability 
had their origin in some such book of notes and re¬ 
flections, although even in the earliest, and stiU more 
in the later, his brief notes ” and dispersed 
meditations ” have more coherence and completeness 
than have the jottings of Manningham or even the 
Discoveries of Jonson, In Overbiiry, Earle, and Fuller 
a specialised form of the essay, the “ character,” may 
be studied. In other writers, such as Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, Lady Anne Halkett, Sir Thomas Browne, 
prose becomes the medium for more personal self- 
expression, while Walton and Mrs. Hutchinson in 
biography. Clarendon in history, Peacham, Howell, 
Fynes Moryson in works of edification or instruction, 
both reveal themselves and give a vivid presentment 
of the persons, events, countries, and other matters 
with which they deal. 

The prose of the period is also exceptionally valu¬ 
able for the study of style. The concentrated, 
compact style of Bacon, the long periods of Milton, 
the varying rhythms and the vocabular}'’ of Browne, 
all belong to a period in which English prose was much 
under the influence of Latin : yet in each that influ¬ 
ence has had a different effect. Fuller and the other 
character writers provide examples of a prose aiming 
at wit and epigram ; while passages such as Burton’s 
“ A Mere Spectator,” and Breton’s praise of court and 
country are delightful in their exuberance of vocabu¬ 
lary and almost breathless piling of phrase on phrase. 
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Different, again, is the style of the passage from the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, issuing in this final 
form from the many translations made during the 
previous seventy years ; and in Sprat’s History of the 
Royal Society can be seen the transition from the 
individual, highly wTought prose of the Renaissance 
to the plainer prose adapted to the use of the ordinary 
man of the age of Dr^^den. 

Likewise in poetry may be studied the change in 
form and style from the song lyric of the Elizabethans 
to the more reflective, more intellectually conceived, 
and more consciously finished lyric of this period. 
The conceits, often said to be the common charac¬ 
teristic of the Jacobean and Caroline lyric, will be 
found, on study, to vaiy’ according to the subject, 
temperament, and purpose of the writer. The multi¬ 
plicity of verse forms will also repay investigation. 

Books are not absolutely dead things." It is 
hoped that through this selection from the writings 
of English men and women of the seventeenth century 
readers will be led to endorse this verdict and to agree 
that in books the dead are still " alive and busy," 
revealing to us their thoughts and ideals, their prob¬ 
lems and their faith, their joys and sorrows, occupa¬ 
tions and sports, their manners and appearance ; 
that, as Vaughan aptly says, books are “perspec¬ 
tives," telescopes, enabling us to see clearly the 
features of a distant age. 


NOTES 


1. Spelling and punctuation have been modernised. 

2. Omissions from lyric poems and essays are 
indicated. Extracts from other works are continuous 
unless an omission is indicated. 

3. The title at the head of each item has been given 
by the editor. The actual title of the work, or of the 
book from which the extract is taken, will be found 
with the name of the author at the end of the poem, 
essay, etc. 

4. Annotation of the text has been limited to the 
explanation of those words and allusions, ignorance of 
which might interfere with enjoyment in reading the 
text. Much annotation is a weariness to the reader, 
and is unnecessary where any dictionary will inform 
those who wish to know. 

5. The letters N.E.D. stand for New English 
Dictionary, the standard book of reference for the 
meaning and history of English words. 

6. Extracts from the letters of Lady Brilliana 
Harley, from the papers of the Vemey family, from 
the diaries of John Manningham, Walter Yonge, 
John Rous, and from the Life of Marmaduke Rawdon 
of York, have been taken from the editions published 
by the Camden Society, 


SOPvlE POSSIBLE STUDIES 


1. The lyric, its subject, verse forms, style, tone, 
etc. 

2. Varieties in prose style, as suggested in the 
Preface. 

3. Comparison of some seventeenth-century literary 
forms with similar forms in another period : e.g. the 
essay of Bacon with the essay of the eighteenth 
century, or the essays of Lamb ; the “ characters " 
of Earle, etc., with the Sir Roger de Coverley papers; 
the masque with modern musical comedy, etc. 

4. The structure of the court masque ; and its 
staging. 

5. The characteristics of the writer and his work 
in the case of those from whom several passages are 
given: e.g. Fuller, Bacon, G. Herbert, Vaughan, 
Herrick, Lady Harley. 

6. Attempt a “ character,” in the manner of Earle 
or Overbury, of some modern types, e.g. a snob, an 
athletic woman, a public-school boy, etc. 

7. Attempt in the manner of Fuller a description 
of the ideal performance of the duties and functions 
proper to particular classes, professions, or trades in 
the modern community : e.g. the good shopkeeper, 
the good Member of Parliament, etc. 

8. Attempt a character of any public man or 
woman, such as those given by Clarendon. 

9. Describe from the material provided in the 
anthology (a) a day in the life of Lady Brilliana 
Harley; (6) a walk through London in the reign of 
Charles 1. ; (c) a day in the country in the reign of 
Charles L, etc. 
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xxiv SOME POSSIBLE STUDIES 

10. In order to illustrate present-day manners, write 

a modem counterpart to such passages as “ A Mere 
Spectator " ; “ English Inns ” ; “A Proposal of 

Marriage “ On the Road," etc. 

11. Write a dialogue, dealing with school life, etc., 
between Richard Quiny and a member of the Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon Grammar School at the present day. 

12. Consider how far the spirit which animates 
modern scientific research is to be found in Bacon 
and his contemporaries. 

13. Many of the opinions expressed in Sections I. 
and VII. might serve as subjects for debate. 


THE AGE REVEALED. 

Early 17th-Century Literature 


INTRODUCTION.—” ALL THE 
WORLD’S A STAGE ” 

“ A Mere Spectator ” 

A MERE Spectator of other men's fortunes and 
adventures, and how they act their parts, which me- 
thinks are diversely presented unto me, as from a 
common theatre or scene. I hear new news every 
day, and those ordinary rumours of war, plagues, fires, 
inundations, thefts, murders, massacres, meteors, 
comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions, of towns 
taken, cities besieged, in France, Germany, Turkey, 
Poland, Persia, etc,, daily musters and preparations, 
and suchlike, which these tempestuous times afford, 
battles fought, so many men slain, monomachies, 
shipwrecks, piracies, and sea-fights, peace, leagues, 
stratagems, and fresh alarms. A vast confusion of 
vows, wishes, actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, 
pleas, laws, proclamations, complaints, grievances, 
are daily brought to our ears. New books every day, 
pamphlets, currantoes, stories, whole catalogues of 
volumes of all sorts, new paradoxes, opinions, schisms, 
heresies, controversies in philosophy, religion, etc. 

Spectrums, Apparitions, spectres. 

Monomachies, Single combats, duels. 

Currantoes, Published news-sheets. 
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Now come tidings of weddings, maskings, mummeries, 
entertainments, jubilees, embassies, tilts and tourna¬ 
ments, trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, plays : then 
again, as in a new shifted scene, treason, cheating 
tricks, robberies, enormous villainies of all kinds, 
funerals, burials, deaths of princes, new discoveries, 
expeditions ; now comical, then tragical matters. 
To-day we hear of new lords and officers created, 
to-morrow of some great men deposed, and then again 
of fresh honours conferred ; one is let loose, another 
imprisoned ; one purchaseth, another breaketh ; he 
thrives, his neighbour turns bankrupt; now plenty, 
then again dearth and famine ; one runs, another 
rides, wrangles, laughs, weeps. Thus I daily hear, 
and suchlike, both private and public news. Amidst 
the gallantry and misery of the world ; jollity, pride, 
perplexities and cares, simplicity and villainy; 
subtlety and knavery, candour and integrity, mutu¬ 
ally mixed and offering themselves, I rub on privus 
privattis. 

Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, “ Democritus to 
the Reader." 


“ Such Stuff as Dreams are made on ” 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Shakespeare ; The Tempest, IV. i. 
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“ A Better Country ” 

[See Hebrews xi., lo and i6.] 

And I saw a new heaven and a new earth ; for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away ; 
and there was no more sea. 

And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great 
voice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and he will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God. And God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes ; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain : for the former things are passed away. 

And he that sat upon the throne said. Behold, I 
make all things new. And he said unto me, Write ; 
for these words are true and faithful. . . . 

And there came unto me one of the seven angels 
which had the seven vials full of the seven last plagues, 
and talked with me, saying. Come hither, I will shew 
thee the bride, the lamb’s wife. And he carried me 
away in the spirit to a great and high mountain, and 
shewed me that great city, the holy Jerusalem, de¬ 
scending out of heaven from God, having the glory of 
God. . . . And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it, for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof, 
.^d the nations of them which are saved shall walk 
in the light of it: and the kings of the earth do bring 
their glory and honour into it. And the gates of it 
shall not be shut at all by day : for there shall be no 
night there. And they shall bring the glory and 
honour of the nations into it. 


The Bible : Revelation xxi. 1-5 ; 9-11 ; 
Authorised Version, printed 1611. 
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SECTION L—PRINCE AND PEOPLE 


I. A NATION'S CHOICE 

The People’s Welcome to James I. 

24 March 1602. 

This morning about three at clock her Majesty de¬ 
parted this life, mildly like a lamb, easily like a ripe 
apple from the tree, cum leve quadam febre, absque 
gemitu. Dr. Parry told me that he was present, and 
sent his prayers before her soul, and I doubt not but 
she is amongst the royal saints in Heaven in eternal 
joys. 

About ten at clock the Council and diverse noble¬ 
men, having been a while in consultation, proclaimed 
James the 6, King of Scots, the King of England, 
France, and Ireland, beginning at Whitehall gates; 
where Sir Robert Cecil read the proclamation which he 
carries in his hand, and after read again in Cheapside. 
Many noblemen, lords spiritual and temporal, knights, 
five trumpets, many heralds. ... 

The proclamation was heard with great expectation 
and silent joy, no great shouting. I think the sorrow 
for her Majesty’s departure was so deep in many 
hearts they could not so suddenly show smy great 
joy, though it could not be less than exceeding great 
for the succession of so worthy a king. And at night 
they showed it by bonfires, and ringing. No tumult, 
no contradiction, no disorder in the city ; every man 
went about his business, as readily, as peaceably, as 
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securely, as though there had been no change, nor 
any news ever heard of competitors. God be thanked, 
our king hath his right ! Magna veritas et prevalet. 
Doubtless there was grave wise council and delibera¬ 
tion in fact; sed faction est hoc a Domino, we must 
needs confess, and I hope we ma>' truly say, nobis 
parta quies. The people is full of expectation, and 
great with hope of his worthiness, of our nation's 
future greatness; every one promises himself a 
share in some famous action to be hereafter performed 
for his prince and country. 

John M.\nningHam : Diary. 


England under James I. : A Puritan View 

[For a note on the author of this description, see 
Section II., “ A Puritan Childhood.”] 

The court of this king was a nursery of lust and 
intemperance ; he had brought in with him a com¬ 
pany of poor Scots, who, coming into this plentiful 
kingdom, were surfeited with riot and debaucheries, 
and got all the riches of the land only to cast away. . . . 
The generality of the gentry of the land soon learned 
the court fashion, and every great house in the 
country became a sty of uncleanness. To keep the 
people in their deplorable security, till vengeance 
overtook them, they were entertained with masks, 
stage plays, and sorts of ruder sports. ... As the 
fire is most fervent in a frosty season, so the general 
apostasy from holiness, if I may so call it, and de¬ 
fection to lewdness, stirred up sorrow, indignation, and 
tear, in all that retained any love of God in the land, 
whether ministers or people; ... and by these a few 
were everywhere converted and established in faith 
and hohness; but at court they were hated, dis¬ 
graced, and reviled, and in scorn had the name of 
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Puritan fixed upon them. And now the ready way 
to preferment there, was to declare an opposition to 
the power of godliness, under that name ; so that their 
pulpits might justly be called the scomer’s chair, those 
sermons only pleasing that flattered them in their 
vices, and told the poor king that he was Solomon, and 
that his sloth and cowardice, by which he betrayed 
the cause of God and honour of the nation, was gospel 
meekness and peaceableness. . . . He had a little 
learning, and this they called the spirit of wisdom, 
and so magnified him, so falsely flattered him, that 
he could not endure the words of truth and sound¬ 
ness. . . . Wliatever was odious or dreadful to the 
king, they fixed upon the Puritan, who, according to 
their character, was nothing but a factious hypo¬ 
crite. . . . 

The payment of civil obedience to the king and the 
laws of the land satisfied not; if any durst dispute 
his impositions in the worship of God, he was presently 
reckoned among the seditious and the disturbers of 
the public peace, and accordingly persecuted ; if any 
were grieved at the dishonour of the kingdom, or the 
unjust oppressions of the subject, by a thousand ways, 
invented to maintain the riots of the courtiers, and 
the swarms of needy Scots the king had brought in to 
devour like locusts the plenty of this land, he was a 
Puritan ; if any, out of mere morality and civil 
honesty, discountenanced the abominations of those 
days, he was a Puritan, however he conformed to 
their superstitious worship ; if any showed favour to 
any godly, honest person, kept them company, re¬ 
lieved them in want, or protected them against violent 
or unjust oppression, he was a Puritan ; if any gentle¬ 
man in his country maintained the good laws of the 
land, or stood up for any public interest for good 
order or government, he was a Puritan : in short, all 
that crossed the views of the needy courtiers, the 
proud encroaching priests, the thievish projectors, the 
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lewd nobility and gentry'—whoever was zealous for 
God’s glory or worship, could not endure blasphemous 
oaths, ribald conversation, profane scoffs, Sabbath¬ 
breaking, derision of the word of God, and the like— 
whoever could endure a sermon, modest habit or con¬ 
versation, or anything good—all these were Puritans, 
and if Puritans, then enemies to the king and his 
government, seditious, factious hypocrites, ambitious 
disturbers of the public peace, and, finally, the pest 
of the kingdom. Such false logic did the children 
of darkness use to argue with against the hated 
children of light, whom they branded besides as an 
illiterate, morose, melancholy, discontented, crazed 
sort of men, not ht for human conversation ; as such 
they made them not only the sport of the pulpit, 
which was become but a more solemn sort of stage, 
but every stage, and every table, and every puppet- 
play belched forth profane scoffs upon them, the 
drunkards made them their songs, and all fiddlers and 
mimics learned to abuse them, as finding it the most 
gameful way of fooling. Thus the two factions in 
those days grew up to great heights and enmities one 
against the other ; while the papist wanted not 
industry and subtlety to blow the coals between 
them, and was so successful that, unless the mercy of 
God confound them by their own imagination, we may 
justly fear they will at last obtain their full wish. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
by his widow, Lucy. 


England under Charles I. : A Royalist View 

\Vhen these outworks were thus fortified and 
adorned, it was no wonder if England was generally 
thought secure, with the advantages of its oivn cli¬ 
mate ; the court in great plenty, or rather (which is 
tde discredit of plenty) excess, and luxury; the 
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country rich, and, which is more, fully enjoying the 
pleasure of its own wealth, and so the easier corrupted 
^\dth the pride and wantonness of it; the Church 
flourishing with learned and extraordinary men, and 
(which other good times had in some degree wanted) 
supplied with oil to feed those lamps, and the Protes¬ 
tant religion more advanced against the Church of 
Rome bv writing (without prejudice to other useful 
and godi}' labours) especially by those two books of 
the late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace, 
and of Mr. Chillingworth, than it had been from the 
Reformation ; trade increased to that degree, that we 
were the exchange of Christendom (the revenue from 
thence to the Crown being almost double to what it 
had been in the best times), and the bullion of neigh¬ 
bour kingdoms brought to receive a stamp from the 
mint of England ; foreign merchants looking upon 
nothing so much their own, as what they had laid up 
in the warehouses of this kingdom ; the royal navy 
in number and equipage much above former times, 
very formidable at sea ; and the reputation of the 
greatness and power of the king much more with 
foreign princes than any of his progenitors l for those 
rough courses, which made him perhaps less loved at 
home, made him more feared abroad ; by how much 
the power of kingdoms is more reyerenced than their 
justice by their neighbours : and it may be this con¬ 
sideration might not be the least motive, and may 
not be the worst excuse for those counsels. Lastly, 
for a complement of all those blessings, they 
enjoyed bv, and under the protection of a king, of the 
most harmless disposition, the most exemplary piety, 
the greatest sobriety, charity, and mercy, that any 
prince hath been endowed with (God forgive those 
that have not been sensible of, and thankful for, those 
endowments), and who might have said, that which 
Pericles was proud of, upon his deathbed, concerning 
his citizens, “ that no English man had ever worn a 
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mourning gown through his occasion/' In a word, 
many wise men thought it a time, wherein those two 
adjuncts, which Nerva was deified for uniting, Im- 
perium et Libertas, were as well reconciled as is 
possible. 

But all these blessings could but enable, not compel 
us to be happy. We wanted that sense, acknowledg¬ 
ment, and value of our own happiness, which all but 
we had : and took pains to make, when we could not 
find ourselves miserable. There was, in truth, a 
strange absence of understanding in most, and a 
strange perverseness of understanding in the rest: 
the court full of excess, idleness, and luxury ; the 
country full of pride, mutiny, and discontent ; every 
man more troubled and perplexed at what they called 
the violation of one law, than delighted or pleased 
with the observation of all the rest of the Charter ; 
never imputing the increase of their receipts, revenue, 
and plenty, to the wisdom, virtue, and merit of the 
Crown, but objecting every small imposition to the 
exorbitancy and tyranny of the government ; the 
growth of knowledge and learning being disrelished, 
for the infirmities of some learned men, and the in¬ 
crease of grace and favour upon the Church more 
repined and murmured at, than the increase of piety 
and devotion in it, which was as visible, acknowledged 
or taken notice of ; whilst the indiscretion and folly 
of one sermon at \\Tiitehall was more bruited abroad 
and commented upon, than the wisdom, sobriety, and 
devotion of a hundred. 

Clarendon : History of the Rebellion. 


The King’s Advisers 

The face of the court was much changed in the 
change of the king, for King Charles was temperate, 
chaste, and serious. , , . Men of learning and ingen- 

( 3 , 254 ) o 
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tiity in all arts were in esteem, and received encourage¬ 
ment from the king, who was a most excellent judge 
and a great lover of paintings, carvings, gravings, and 
many other ingenuities, less offensive than the bawdry 
and profane abusive wit which was the only exercise 
of the other court. But as in the primitive times, it is 
observed that the best emperors were some of them 
stirred up by Satan to be the bitterest persecutors of 
the Church, so this king was a worse encroacher upon 
the civil and spiritual liberties of his people by far than 
his father. He married a papist, a French lady, of a 
haughty spirit, and a great wit and beauty, to whom 
he became a most uxorious husband. By this means 
the court was replenished with papists, and many who 
hoped to advance themselves by the change turned to 
that religion. AU the papists in the kingdom were 
favoured, and by the king's example matched into 
the best families ; the Puritans more than ever dis¬ 
countenanced and persecuted, insomuch that many of 
them chose to abandon their native country, and leave 
their dearest relations to retire into any foreign soil or 
plantation, where they might, amidst all outward 
inconveniences, enjoy the free exercise of God’s 
worship. Such as could not flee were tormented in 
the bishops' courts, fined, whipped, pilloried, im¬ 
prisoned, and suffered to enjoy no rest, so that death 
was better than life to them ; and notwithstanding 
their patient sufferance of all these things, yet was not 
the king satisfied till the whole land was reduced to 
perfect slavery. ... He was the most obstinate 
person in his self-will that ever was, and so bent upon 
being an absolute, uncontrollable sovereign, that he 
was resolved either to be such a king or none. His 
firm adherence to prelacy was not for conscience of one 
religion more than another, for it was his principle that 
an honest man might be saved in any profession ; but 
he had a mistaken principle that kingly government 
in the state could not stand without episcopal govern- 
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ment in the Church ; and therefore, as the bishops 
flattered him with preaching up his sovereign pre¬ 
rogative, and inveighing against the Puritans as factious 
and disloyal, so he protected them in their pomp and 
pride and insolent practices against all the godly and 
sober people of the land. . . . But there were two 
above all the rest who led the van of the king’s evil 
counsellors, and these were Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a fellow of mean extraction and arrogant 
pride, and the Earl of Stratford, who as much out¬ 
stripped all the rest in favour as he did in abilities, 
being a man of deep policy, stern resolution, and 
ambitious zeal to keep up the glory of his own great¬ 
ness. . . . But above all these the king had another 
instigator of his own violent purpose, more powerful 
than all the rest, and that was the queen, who, gro\m 
out of her childltood, began to turn her mind from 
these vain extravagancies she lived in at first, to that 
which did less become her, and was more fatal to the 
kingdom ; which is nei’er in any place happy where 
the hands which were only made for distaffs affect the 
management of sceptres. . . . This lady being by her 
priests affected with the meritoriousness of advancing 
her own religion, w'hose principle it is to subvert all 
other, applied that w'ay her great wit and parts, and 
the power her haughty spirit kept over her husband, 
who w'as enslaved in his affection only to her, though 
she had no more passion for him than what served to 
promote her designs. Those brought her into a very 
good correspondence wdth the archbishop and his pre- 
latical crew, both joining in the cruel design of rooting 
the godly out of the land. 

Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, 
by his widow, Lucy. 
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Hampden, a Leader in Parliament 

Mr. Hampden was a man of much greater cunning, 
and it may be, of the most discerning spirit, and of 
the greatest address and insinuation to bring anything 
to pass which he desired, of any man of that time, and 
who laid the design deepest. He was a gentleman of 
a good extraction and a fair fortune, who, from a life 
of great pleasure and licence, had on a sudden retired 
to extraordinary sobriety and strictness, and yet re¬ 
tained his usual cheerfulness and affability ; which, 
together with the opinion of his wisdom and justice, 
and the courage he had showed in opposing the ship 
money, raised his reputation to a very great height, 
not only in Buckinghamshire, where he lived, but 
generally throughout the kingdom. He was not a 
man of many words, and rarely began the discourse, 
or made the first entrance upon any business that was 
assumed; but a very weighty speaker, and after he 
had heard a full debate, and observed how the House 
was likely to be inclined, took up the argument, and 
shortly, and clearly, and craftily, so stated it, that he 
commonly conducted it to the conclusion he desired ; 
and if he found he could not do that, he was never 
without the dexterity to divert the debate to another 
time, and to prevent the determining anything in the 
negative which might prove inconvenient in the future. 
He made so great a show of civility and modesty and 
humility, and always of mistrusting his own judgment, 
and esteeming his with whom he conferred for the 
present, that he seemed to have no opinions and 
resolutions, but such as he contracted from the infor¬ 
mation and instruction he received upon the discourses 
of others, whom he had a wonderful art of governing, 
and leading into his principles and inclinations, whilst 
they believed that he wholly depended upon their 
counsel and advice. No man had ever a greater 
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power over himself, or was less the man that he seemed 
to be, which shortly after appeared to everybody, 
when he cared less to keep on the mask. 

Clarendon : History of the Rebellion. 


Parliament defines the Issue, 1629 

[Sir John Eliot, Denzil Holies, and some others were 
determined that the House of Commons should formally 
put on record its opinions on the questions of taxation and 
religion that it had been debating. When the House 
met on March 2, 1629, the Speaker announced that the 
King had commanded him to adjourn the House for a 
fortnight. According to House of Commons law, if the 
Speaker leaves the chair, or if the mace is removed from 
the table before him, the House is adjourned. To pre¬ 
vent tliis, the Speaker was forcibly held down in the 
chair, the Sergeant at Arms was not allowed to touch 
the mace, and the door was locked, so that the summons 
of Black Rod with a message from the King could not 
be received. Since the Speaker refused to put the 
resolutions to the House, they were read by Holies and 
passed with acclamation.] 

Since that paper is burnt, I conceive I cannot do 
his Majesty nor my country better service than to 
deliver to this House what was contained in it, which, 
as I remember, was thus much in effect : 

Whosoever shall bring in innovation in religion, or 
by favour seek to extend or introduce Popery or 
Arminianism, or other opinions disagreeing from the 
true and orthodox Church, shall be reputed a capital 
enemy to this kingdom and the commonwealth. 

Whosoever shall counsel or advise the taking and 
levying.of the subsidies of tonnage and poundage, not 
being granted by Parliament, or shall be an actor or 
an instrument therein, shall be likewise reputed an 
innovator in the government, and a capital enemy to 
this kingdom and conunonwealtlk-,-,^jftip Collcgs, 
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If any merchant or other person whatsoever shall 
voluntarily yield or pay the said subsidies of tonnage 
and poundage, not being granted by Parliament, he 
shall likewise be reputed a betrayer of the liberty of 
England, and an enemy to the same. 

Rushworth : Historical Collections. 


“ War without an Enemy ” 

[Sir William Waller, 1597-1668, supported the Parlia¬ 
ment, and was a general in the Parliamentary forces. 
Ralph, Lord Hopton, was one of the most honoured and 
successful leaders on the Royalist side. He died in exile 
at Bruges in 1652.] 

(Sir William Waller to Lord Hopton) 

The experience I have had of your work, and the 
happiness I have enjoyed in your friendship, are 
wounding considerations to me when I look upon this 
present distance betw'een us ; certainly my affections 
to you are so unchangeable, that hostility itself cannot 
violate my friendship to your person; but I must be 
true to the cause I serve. The old limitation —ttsqiie 
ad alias —holds still, and where my conscience is 
interested, aU other obligations are swallowed up. I 
should most gladly wait upon you, according to your 
desire, but that I look upon you as engaged in that 
party beyond the possibility of a retreat, and conse¬ 
quently incapable of being wrought upon by my per¬ 
suasions, and I know the conference can never be so 
close between us but that it would take wind and 
receive construction to my dishonour. That great 
God, who is the searcher of my heart, knows with 
what a sad sense I go upon this service and with what 
a perfect hatred I detest this war without an enemy, 
but I look upon it as opus Dei, which is enough to 
silence all passion in me. The God of Peace in His 
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good time send ns the blessing of peace, and, in the 
meantime, fit us to receive it. We are both upon the 
stage, and must act the parts that are assigned to us in 
this tragedy: let us do it in a way of honour and 
without personal animosities, 

Bath, July 16, 1643. 

Given in English Letter Book, ed. 
Francis Bickley, 1925. 


The Last Act—(i.) Warrant for the Execution 

of Charles I. 

Upon report from the committee for considering the 
time and place to execute the judgment against the 
king, of their resolution that the open street before 
Whitehall, over against the Banqueting House, is a fit 
place, and to-morrow a fit time for it, the king having 
already due notice thereof: the Court approved of it, 
and on their order a warrant was drawn and engrossed, 
being directed to Colonel F. Hacker, Colonel Huncks, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Player, as follows: Whereas 
Charles Stuart, King of England, stands convicted, 
attainted, and condemned of High Treason, and other 
high crimes ; and sentence was Saturday last pro¬ 
nounced against him by this Court, to be put to death 
by severing his head from his body : these are, 
therefore, to will and require you to see the said 
sentence executed in the open street before Wdiitehall 
to-morrow, being the 30th instant, between 10 in the 
morning and 5 in the afternoon. And for so doing, 
this shall be your sufficient warrant. And these are 
to require all officers, soldiers, and others, the good 
people of England, to be assisting to you in this service. 

Sealed and subscribed by J. Bradshaw, Tho. Grey, 
01 . Cromwell, etc, 

Rushworth : Historical Collections. 
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The Last Act—(ii.) Burial of Charles I. 

This unparalleled murder and parricide was com¬ 
mitted upon the thirtieth of January, in the year, 
according to the accoimt used in England, 1648, in the 
forty and ninth year of his age. . . . They who were 
qualified to order his funeral declared “ that he should 
be buried at Windsor in a decent manner, provided 
that the whole expense should not exceed five hundred 
pounds." The Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Earls of Southampton and Lindsey, who 
had been of his bed-chamber, and always very faithful 
to him, desired those that governed " that they might 
have leave to perform the last duty to their dead 
Master, and to wait upon him to his grave ; " which, 
after some pauses, they were permitted to do, with 
this, " that they should not attend the corpse out of 
the town ; since they resolved it should be privately 
carried to Windsor without pomp or noise ; and then 
they should have timely notice, that if they pleased 
they might be at his interment." And accordingly it 
was committed to four of those servants, who had been 
by them appointed to wait upon him during his im¬ 
prisonment, that they should convey the body to 
Windsor ; which they did. And it was, that night, 
placed in that chamber which had usually been his 
bed-chamber: the next morning it was carried into 
the great hall, where it remained till the lords came ; 
who arrived there in the afternoon, and immediately 
went to Colonel WTiitchcot, the governor of the castle, 
and showed the order they had from the Parliament 
to be present at the burial; which he admitted ; but 
when they desired that his Majesty might be buried 
according to the form of the Common Prayer Book, 
the Bishop of London being present with them to 
officiate, he positively and roughly refused consent to 
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it; and said, “ it was not lawful; that the Common 
Prayer Book was put down, and he would not suffer it 
to be used in that garrison where he commanded ; " 
nor could all the reasons, persuasions, and entreaties 
prevail with him to suffer it. 

Then they went into the church, to make choice of a 
place for burial. But when they entered into it, which 
they had been so well acquainted with, they found it 
so altered and transformed, all inscriptions and those 
landmarks pulled down, by which all men knew every 
particular place in that church, and such a dismal 
mutation over the whole, that they knew not where 
they were : nor was there one old officer that had 
belonged to it, or knew where our princes had used to 
be interred. At last there was a fellow of the town, 
who undertook to tell them the place, where, he said, 
" there was a vault, in which King Harry the Eighth 
and Queen Jane Seymour were interred."' As near 
that place as could conveniently be, they caused the 
grave to be made. There the King's body was laid 
without any words or other ceremonies than the tears 
and sighs of the few beholders. Upon the coffin was 
a plate of silver fixed with these words only, King 
Charles, 1648. When the coffin was put in, the black 
velvet pall that had covered it was thrown over it, and 
then the earth thrown in; which the governor stayed 
to see perfectly done, and then took the keys of the 

urch. Clarendon: History of the Rebellion. 


2. THE PROBLEMS BEFORE THE NATION 

A. By what Authority ? 

(i.) Lex Facit Regem 

Lex facit regent ; the king’s grant of any favour 
made contrary to the law is void. What power the 
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king hath, he hath it by law, the bounds and limits of 
it are known. 

Hooker : Quoted in J. A. H. Marriott, Life and 
Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland. 


(ii.) The King’s View 

The state of monarchy is the supremest thing upon 
earth. For kings are not only God's lieutenants upon 
earth, and sit upon God's throne, but even by God 
Himself they are called Gods. . . . 

Kings are justly called Gods, for that they exercise a 
manner or resemblance of Divine Power upon earth. 
For, if you will consider the attributes to God, you 
shall see how they agree in the person of a king. God 
hath power to create or destroy, make, or unmake at 
his pleasure, to give life or send death, to judge all, and 
to be judged nor accomptable to none ; to raise low 
things and to make high things low at his pleasure, and 
to God are both soul and body due. And the like 
power have kings : they make and unmake their sub¬ 
jects : they have power of raising and casting down : 
of life and of death : judges over all their subjects, and 
in all causes, and yet accomptable to none but God 
only. They have power to exalt low things, and abase 
high things, and make of their subjects like men at 
the chess, a paw'ii to take a bishop or a knight, and 
to cry up or dow'n any of their subjects, as they do 
their money. And to the king is due both the affec¬ 
tion of the soul and the service of the body of his 
subjects. . . . 

I conclude then this point touching the power of 

They are called Gods. This is a reference to Psalm 82, verse 6, 
“ I have said, ye are gods,” a text to which appeal is made during 
this period in innumerable discussions and sermons on kingship. 
Compare, in this Section, Fuller, The Royalist View of Monarchy, 
Andrewes, The Arbitrament of li ar. 
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kings with this axiom of Divinity, that as to dispute 
what God may do is blasphemy, but quid vult Deits, 
that divines may lawfully, and do ordinarily dispute 
and discuss . , . so it is sedition in subjects to dispute 
what a king may do in the height of his power ; but 
just kings will ever be willing to declare what they will 
do, if they will not incur the curse of God. I will not 
be content that my power be disputed upon ; but I 
shall ever be willing to make the reason appear of all 
my doings, and rule my actions according to my laws. 

King James I. : Speech to Parliament, 1609. 


(iii.) The Parliament’s View 

[During the session of Parliament in December 1621, 
King James was informed of the opinions expressed in 
the House of Commons as to the policy of the king 
towards Spain, the proposed Spanish match for the 
prince, and the treatment of Roman Catholics in Eng¬ 
land. Greatly angered, he wrote to Secretary Calvert 
letters in which he “ warned the House of Commons 
against further meddling with his mysteries of govern¬ 
ment, wliich declared not alone his belief that he had the 
right, but his determination to exercise the power, of 
punishing every man's misdemeanour in Parliament as 
well during their sitting as after; . . . and declared liim- 

too old and experienced to allow of their 
claiming, as their ancient and undoubted inheritance and 
^^ght, privileges that had been derived solely from the 
grace and permission of his kingly ancestors and himself. 
yoHN Foster: Sir John Eliot: A Biography, I. 106.) 
ihe reading of these letters in the House of'Commons 
led to the passing with acclamation of the following 
memorable protestation as to “ the liberties, franchises, 
privileges, and jurisdictions of Parliament.”] 

Psj'lia-inent was adjourned by commission to 
the bth of February ; but before the adjournment the 
Commons entered this protestation, viz.. That the 
iberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions of 
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Parliament are the ancient and undoubted birthright 
and inheritance of the subject: that the arduous and 
urgent affairs concerning the King, State, and defence 
of the Realm and Church of England, the maintenance 
and making of laws and redress of grievances are 
proper subjects of debate in Parliament: in the han¬ 
dling whereof every member ought to have freedom of 
speech, and the Commons may treat thereof in such 
order as they think fit: and that every member hath 
freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment, and 
molestation (otherwise than by censure of the House 
itself) for speaking of any Parliament business : and 
that if any member be complained of for any thing 
done or said in Parliament, the same is to be showed to 
the King by the advice and consent of the Commons 
before he give credence to any private information. 

The King, being offended with this protestation, 
caused the Clerk of the Commons House to produce in 
full Council (where all the judges then in London were 
present) his Journal-Book wherein the said protesta¬ 
tion was entered. . . . And the King, declaring the 
said protestation to be null and void, with his own 
hand took the same out of the said Journal-Book, and 
commanded an Act of Council to be made thereupon. 

Rushworth : Historical Collections. 


(iv.) A Lawyer’s View 

Question. Whether is the Church or Scripture judge 
of religion ? 

Answer. In truth neither, but the State. 

The State still makes the religion, and receives into 
it what will best agree with it. 


Selden : Table Talk. 
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The Royalist View of Monarchy 

The King 

He is a mortal God. This world at the first had no 
other charter for its being than God*s Fiat : Kings 
have the same in the present tense, I have said, ye are 
gods. We will describe him, first as a good man (so 
was Henry the Third), then as a good king (so was 
Richard the Third), both which meeting together make 
a king complete. For he that is not a good man or 
but a good man, can never be a good so\^ereign. 

He is temperate in the ordering of his own life. 
Oh. the mandate of a king's example is able to do 
much ! . . . 

He holds his crown immediately from the God of 
Heaven. The most high ruleth in the Kingdoms of 
men, and giveth them to whomsoever he will (Dan. iv. 
17). Cujus jussH nascuntiir homines, ejus jussn consti- 
iuuntur principes, saith a Father (Irenaeus, 1 . 5): Inde 
tills potestas xinde spiritus, saith another (Tertull. Apol. 
p. 6, 5). And whosoever shall remount to the first 
original of Kings shall lose his eyes in discovering the 
top thereof, as past ken, and touching the heavens. 

e read of a place in Mount Olivet (wherein the last 
footsteps, they say, of our Saviour before he ascended 
into heaven are to be seen), that it will lie ever open 
nnto the skies, and will not admit of any close or 
covering to be made over it how costly soever. Far 
more true is this of the condition of absolute Kings, 
who in this respect are ever sub dio, so that no superior 
power can be interposed betwixt them and heaven. 
* ca, the character of loyalty to Kings so deeply im¬ 
pressed in subjects' hearts, shows that only God’s 
™ger wrote it there. Hence it is, if one chance to 
conceive ill of his sovereign, though within the cabinet 
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of his soul, presently his own heart grows jealous of his 
owTi heart, and he could wish the tongue cut out of his 
tell-tale thoughts, lest they should accuse themselves. 
And though sometimes rebels (atheists against the 
Gods on earth) may labour to obliterate loyalty in 
them, yet even then their conscience, the King’s 
attorney, frames articles against them, and they stand 
in daily fear lest Darius Longimanus (such a one is 
every King) should reach them and revenge himself. 

He claimeth to be supreme Head on earth over the 
Church in his dominions. Which his power over all 
persons and causes ecclesiastical (i) is given him by 
God, who alone hath the original propriety thereof ; 
(2) is derived unto him b3' a prescription time out of 
mind in the law of Nature, declared more especially 
in the Word of God ; (3) is cleared and averred by 
the private laws and statutes of that State wherein 
he lives. For since the Pope (starting up from being 
the Emperor’s chaplain to be his patron) hath invaded 
the rights of man}' earthly Princes, many wholesome 
laws have been made in several kingdoms to assert and 
notify their Kings’ just power in spiritiialibus. 

Well, therefore, may our King look with a frowning 
face on such, whose tails meet in this firebrand (which 
way soever the prospect of their faces be) to deny 
Princes’ power in Church matters. Two Jesuits give 
this far-fetched reason why Samuel at the feast 
caused the shoulder of the sacrifice to be reserved and 
kept on purpose for Saul to feed on (Zanchez and 
Velasquez in their comments on the text i Sam. ix. 14); 
because, say they, Kings, of all men, have most need 
of strong shoulders patiently to endure those many 
troubles and molestations they shall meet with, espe¬ 
cially, I may well add, if all their subjects were as 
troublesome and disloyal as the Jesuits. The best is, 
as God hath given Kings shoulders to bear, he hath 
also given them arms to strike such as deprive them of 
tlieir lawful authority in ecclesiastical affairs. 
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He improves his power to defend true religion. 
Sacerdot^ offices though he will not do, he will cause 
them to be done. He will not offer to bum incense 
with Uzziah, yet he will bum idolaters' bones with 
Josiah, I mean advance piety by punishing profane¬ 
ness. God saith to his church (Isaiah xlix. 23), Kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy 
nursing mothers. And oh, let not Princes out of state 
refuse to be so themselves, and only hire others, it 
belonging to subjects to suck, but to Princes to suckle 
religion by their authority. They ought to command 
God's word to be read and practised, wherein the 
blessed memory of King James shall never be for¬ 
gotten. His predecessor in England restored the 
Scriptures to her subjects, but he, in a manner, restored 
the Scriptures to itself, in causing the New Translation 
thereof, whereby the meanest that can read English, 
in effect understands the Greek and Hebrew. A 
princely act, which shall last even when the lease of 
Time shall be expired : Verily I say unto you, where¬ 
soever this translation shall be read in the whole realm, 
there shall also this that this King hath done be told 
in memorial of him. 

He useth mercy and justice in his proceedings 
against offenders. Solomon saith. The throne is 
estabh^hed by Justice (Prov. x\± 12), and Solomon 
^th. The throne is upholden by Mercy (Prov. xx. 28). 
V\ inch two proverbs speak no more contradiction, than 
he that saith that the two opposite side-walls of an 
ouse hold up the same roof. Yea, as some astrono¬ 
mers (though erroneously) conceived the crystalline 
sphere to be made of water, and therefore to be set 
fMobile to allay the heat thereof, 
clf ^11 t)y the swiftness of his motion would 

au the world on fire ; so Mercy must ever be set 

cooling and tempering thereof, 
in ms mercy our King desires to resemble the God 
rteaven, who measureth his judgments by the 
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ordinary cubit, but his kindness by the cubit of the 
sanctuary, twice as big ; yea, all the world had been 
a hell without God’s mercy. 

He is rich in having a plentiful exchequer of his 
people’s hearts. Allow me, said Archimedes, to stand 
in the air, and I will move the earth. But our King, 
having a firm footing in his subjects’ affections, what 
may he do ; yea, what may he not do ? making the 
coward valiant, the miser liberal; for love, the key of 
hearts, will open the closest coffers. Meantime how 
poor is that Prince amidst all his wealth, whose sub¬ 
jects are only kept by a slavish fear, the jailer of the 
soul. An iron arm fastened with screws may be 
stronger, but never so useful, because not so natural 
as an arm of flesh, joined with muscles and sinews. 
Loving subjects are most serviceable, as being more 
kindly united to their sovereign than those which are 
only knocked on with fear and forcing. Besides, 
where subjects are envassaled with fear, Prince and 
People mutually watch their own advantages, which 
being once offered them, it is wonderful if they do not, 
and woeful if they do, make use thereof. 

He willingly orders his actions by the laws of his 
realm. Indeed some maintain that Princes are too 
high to come under the roof of any laws, except they 
voluntarily be pleased to bow themselves thereunto, 
and that is Corban, a gift and courtesy, in them to 
submit themselves to their laws. But whatsoever the 
theories of absolute monarchy may be, our King loves 
to be legal in all his practices, and thinks that his 
power is more safely locked up for him in his laws than 
kept in his own will; because God alone makes things 
lawful by willing them, whilst the most calmest 
Princes have sometimes gusts of passion, which, meet¬ 
ing with an unlimited authority in them, may prove 
dangerous to them and theirs. Yea, our King is so 
suspicious of an unbounded power in himself, that 
though the wideness of his strides could make all the 
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hedges stiles, yet he will not go over, but where he 
may. He also hearkeneth to the advice of good 
councillors, remembering the speech of Antoninus the 
Emperor, JRquiiis est ut ego tot tulitHHque cioxicoYHni 
consilium seqnar, quam tot talesqne amici meam xinius 
voluntatem. And yet withal our King is careful to 
maintain his just prerogative, that as it be not out¬ 
stretched, so it may not be overshortened. 

Such a gracious sovereign God hath vouchsafed to 
this land. How pious is he towards his God ! at¬ 
tentive in hearing the word, preaching religion with 
his silence, as the minister doth with his speech ! 
How loving to his spouse, tender to his children* 
faithful to his servants whilst they are faithful to their 
owTi innocence ; otherwise leaving them to Justice 
under marks of his displeasure. How doth he with 
David walk in the midst of his house without partiality 
to any How just is he in punishing wilful murder ! 
so that It IS as easy to restore the murdered to life as 
to keep the murderer from death. How merciful is he 
to such who not out of leigier malice, but sudden 
passion, may chance to shed blood! to whom his 
pardon hath allowed leisure to drop out their own 
souls in tears by constant repentance all the days of 
their lives. How many wholesome laws hath he 
enacted for the good of his subjects ! How great is 
his humility m so great height ! which maketh his 
own praises painful for him to hear, though pleasan? 

be told and too great to be concealed. All ^nnot 
some must break forth from the full hearts of such as 

subjects. But I must either stay or 
tall. My sight fails me, dazzled with the lustre nf 
Majesty : all I can do is pray. ® 

judgments, O Lord, and thv 

lofJs of thof through the 

loins of those that rise up against his Maiestv hut ^^r.r^•n 

1.™ ,„_d U. le, C,oS„ V,rlsh : oS'cSeXS- 

4 
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jects to meet his princely care for their good with 
proportionable cheerfulness and alacrity in his service, 
that so thereby the happiness of Church and State 
may be continued. Grant this, O Lord, for Christ 
Jesus his sake, our only Mediator and Advocate. 
Amen. Fuller : The Holy State : “The King.*’ 


B. Uniformity or Freedom in Religion 

(i.) The Legal Position 

[The following is an extract from an Act of Parliament 
in the reign of Elizabeth, 1593. It was, however, re¬ 
newed, with certain modifications, under King James, 
and represents roughly the legal position of all Non¬ 
conformists, whether Roman Catholics or Puritans, 
during this period. The Act proceeds that, if an offender 
will not conform within three months, he is to “ abjure 
this realm of England, and all other the Queen’s Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominions, for ever."] 

For the preventing and avoiding of such great incon¬ 
veniences and perils as might happen and grow by the 
wicked and dangerous practice of seditious sectaries 
and disloyal persons ; be it enacted by the Queen's 
most excellent Majesty, and by the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and the Commons, in this present Parlia¬ 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that if any person or persons above the age of sixteen 
years, which shall obstinately refuse to repair to some 
church, chapel, or usual place of common prayer, to 
hear divine service established by her majesty's laws 
and statutes in that behalf made, and shall forbear to 
do the same by the space of a month next after, with¬ 
out lawful cause ... or shall advisedly and mali¬ 
ciously move or persuade any other person whatsoever 
to forbear or abstain from coming to church to hear 
divine service, or to receive the communion according 
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to her majesty's laws and statutes aforesaid, or to 
come to or be present at any unlawful assemblies, 
conventicles, or meetings, under colour or pretence of 
any exercise of religion, contrary to her majesty’s said 
laws and statutes; . . . that then every such person so 
offending as aforesaid, and being thereof lawfully con¬ 
victed, shall be committed to prison, there to remain 
without bail or mainprise, until they shall conform and 
yield themselves to come to some church, chapel, or 
usual place of common prayer, and hear divine service, 
according to her majesty's laws and statutes aforesaid, 
and to make such open submission and declaration of 
their said conformity, as hereafter in this Act is said 
and appointed. 

Gee and Hardy : Documents Ilhtstrative of 
English Church History. 


(ii.) Freedom sought in the New World {a) 

MTienas by the travail and diligence of some godly 
and zealous preachers, and God's blessing on their 
labours : as in other places of the land so in the North 
parts many became enlightened by the Word of God • 
and had their ignorance and sins discovered unto them’ 
and began by his grace to reform their lives and make 
conscience of their ways : the work of God was no 
sooner manifest in them, but presently they were both 

the^^r scorned by the profane multitude ; and 
the Minister urged with the yoke of Subscription or 

silenced. And the poor people were so 
vexed with Apparitors and Pursuivants and the 
Commissary Courts ; as truly their affliction was not 
smaU; which notwithstanding they bore sundrv 
years, with much patience, till they were occasioned 
y the contmuance and increase of these troubles and 
other means which the Lord raised u^in tho^^^^^^^ 
further mto things, by the light of the Word o/cod! 
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How not only these base and beggarly Ceremonies 
were unlaudul. but also that the lordly and tyrannous 
power of the Prelates ought not to be submitted unto : 
which thus, contrary to the freedom of the Gospel, 
would load and burden men's consciences ; and, by 
their compulsive power, make a profane mixture of 
persons and things in the Worship of God. And that 
their Offices and Callings, Courts and Canons, etc., were 
unlawful and antichristian : being such as have no 
warrant in the Word of God ; but the same were used 
in Popery, and still retained. . . . 

So many, therefore, of these Professors as saw the 
evil of these things, in these parts, and whose hearts 
the Lord had touched with heavenly zeal for his truth, 
they shook off the yoke of antichristian bondage, 
and, as the Lord’s free people, joined themselves, by a 
Covenant of the Lord, into a Church estate, in the 
fellowship of the Gospel, to walk in all his ways made 
known, or to be made known, unto them, according 
to their best endeavours ; whatsoever it should cost 
them. And that it cost them something, this ensuing 
History will declare. . . . 

But after these things they could not long continue 
in any peaceable condition ; but were himted and 
persecuted on every side : so as their former afflictions 
were but as fiea-bitings in comparison of these which 
now came upon them. For some were taken and clapt 
up in prison. Others had their houses beset and 
watched, night and day ; and hardly escaped their 
hands ; and the most were fain to fly and leave their 
houses and habitations, and the means of their liveli¬ 
hood. Yet these, and many other sharper things 
which afterwards befell them, were no other than they 
looked for : and therefore were the better prepared to 
bear them by the assistance of God's grace and spirit. 
Yet seeing themselves thus molested : and that there 
was no hope of their continuance there : by a joint 
consent they resolved to go into the Low Countries, 
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where they heard was Freedom of Religion for all 
men ; as also how sundry, from London and other 
parts of the land, had been exiled and persecuted 
for the same Cause, and were gone thither, and 
lived at Amsterdam and in other places of the 
land. 

So, after they had continued together about a year ; 
and kept their Meetings every Sabbath in one place or 
another, exercising the Worship of God amongst them¬ 
selves : notwithstanding all the diligence and malice 
of their adversaries : they seeing the>' could no longer 
continue in that condition, they resolved to get over 

into Holland as they could. \\ hich was in the years 
1607 and 1608. 


^ till great difficulty they succeeded in getting over 
into Holland, and settled tn Leyden,'\ 

After they had lived in this city [Leydenl some 
eleven or twelve years . . . those pmdent Governors 
[Robinson and Brewster], with sundry of the safest 
members, began both deeply to apprehend their pres- 
ent dangers ; and wisely to foresee the future, and 
think of timely remedy. In the agitation of their 
thoughts, and much discourse of things hereabout at 
length they began to incline to this conclusion—of 
removal to some other place. 

they had thoughts on was some of those 

frmtM aM fit for habitation ; being devoid of all 
cml inhabitants ; where there are only savaee and 

than th ■■“ge up and doivn little otherwise 

than the wdd beasts of the same. ... 

At length the conclusion was to live as a distinct 

Vhiink aM bv th government of 

he would be pleased to grant them FreedorJT of Reh 
gion , and that this might be obtained, they werfput 
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in good hope by some Great Persons of good rank and 
quality, that were made their friends. 

[Again many difficulties had to he overcome before 
this removal could he made ; hut at length, after many 
disappointments and delays, the way was clear, and 
the story continues.'] 

Sept. 6, 1620. These troubles being blown over, 
and now all being compact together in one ship, they 
put to sea again with a prosperous wind : which con¬ 
tinued divers days together, and was some encourage¬ 
ment to them. Yet, according to the usual manner, 
many were afflicted with sea-sickness. . . . 

After they had enjoyed fair \vinds and weather for a 
season, they were encountered many times with cross 
winds ; and met with many fierce storms ; with which 
the ship was shrewdly shaken, and her upper works 
made very leaky. ... In sundry of these storms, the 
winds were so fierce and the seas so high, as they could 
not bear a knot of sail: but were forced to hull for 
divers days together. . . , 

But to omit other things, that I may be brief, after 
long beating at sea, they fell with that land which is 
called Cape Cod : the which being made, and certainly 
known to be it, they were not a little joyful. . . . 
Being thus arrived in a good harbour, and brought safe 
to land, they fell upon their knees and blessed the God 
of Heaven, who had brought them over the vast and 
furious ocean, and delivered them from all the perils 
and miseries thereof; again to set their feet on the 
firm and stable earth, their proper element. . . . 

But here I cannot but stay and make a pause ; and 
stand half amazed at this poor people's present con¬ 
dition. And so I think will the Reader too, when he 
well considers the same. 

Being thus passed the vast ocean ; and a sea of 
troubles before, in their preparation, as may be re- 
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membered by that which went before : they had now- 
no friends to welcome them ; nor inns to entertain or 
refresh their weather-beaten bodies ; no houses, or 
much less towns, to repair to, to seek for succour. It 
is recorded in Scripture, as a mercy to the Apostle 
and his shipwrecked company, that " the barbarians 
shewed us no small kindness " in refreshing them 
(Acts xxviii.): but these savage barbarians, when thev 
met with them, as after will appear, were readier to 
fill their sides full of arrows, than otherwise. 

And for the season it was winter : and they that 
know the winters of that country, know them to be 
sharp and violent, and subject to cruel and fierce 
storms : dangerous to travel to known places, much 
more to search an unknown coast. 

Besides, what could they see but a hideous and 
desolate wilderness, full of wild beasts and wild men • 
and what multitudes there might be of them, they 
knew not. Neither could they, as it were, go up to the 
top of Pisgah to view from this wilderness a more 
goodly country to feed their hopes: for which way 
soever they turned their eyes, save upward to the 

heavens, they could have little solace and content in 
respect of any outward objects. 

For summer being done, all things stand upon them 

with a weather-beaten face ; and the whole country 

lull of woods and thickets, represented a wild an~d 
savage hue. 


If they looked behind them, there was the mighty 
ocean which they had passed; and was now as a 

separate them from all the civil 

buftlfi r sustain them 

Spirit of God, and his grace ? 

May not and ought not, the children of these 
fathers rightly say, Our fathers were Englishmen 

great ocean, and were ready to 

I orH : but they “ cried unto the 

Lord, and he heard their voice, and looked on their 
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adversity, etc.” (Deut. xxvi. 7), Let them, there¬ 
fore, ” praise the Lord, because he is good and his 
mercies endure for ever. Yea, let them which have 
been redeemed of the Lord, shew how he hath de¬ 
livered them from the hand of the oppressor. Wdien 
they wandered in the desert wilderness, out of the 
and found no city to dwell in. Both hungry 
and thirsty, their soul was overwhelmed in them. 
Let them confess before the Lord, his loving kindness; 
and his wonderful works, before the sons of men” 
(Ps. cvii. I, 2, 4, 5, 8). 

Governor Bradford : “History of the Plymouth 
Plantation." as given in Arber : The Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Freedom sought in the New World {b) 

Where the remote Bermudas ride. 

In the ocean's bosom unespied. 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 

The listening winds received this song : 

WTiat should we do but sing His praise, 
That led us through the watery maze, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks. 
That lift the deep upon their backs ; 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms, and prelates' rage. 

He gave us this eternal spring, 

Which here enamels every thing, 

And sends the fowls to us in care. 

On daily visits through the air ; 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 

Like golden lamps in a green night, 
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And does in the pomegranates close 
Jewels more rich than Ormus shows ; 

He makes the figs our mouths to meet. 

And throws the melons at our feet ; 

But apples, plants of such a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice ; 

With cedars chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon, He stores the land. 

And makes the hollow seas that roar, 

Proclaim the ambergris on shore ; 

He cast (of which we rather boast) 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, 

And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His Name. 

Oh ! let our voice His praise exalt. 

Till it arrive at Heaven's vault, 

Yliich, thence (perhaps) rebounding, may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay. 

Thus sung they, in the English boat, 

An holy and a cheerful note ; 

And all the way to guide their chime, 

With falling oars they kept the time.' 

A. Marvell : Bermudas . 


(iii.) The Judgment of [a) the Anglican 

ti, ^ laboured nothing more 

than that the external public worship of God—too 

much slighted in most parts of this kingdom-miSt 

be preserved, and that with as much decency a®nd 

uniformity as might be ; being still of opinion that 

continue in the Church^where uni¬ 
formity IS shut out at the church door An^ T 
evidently saw that the public neglect of God’s service 
m the outward face of it, and the nasty lying of many 
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places dedicated to that service, had almost cast a 
damp upon the true and inward worship of God ; 
which while we live in the body, needs external helps! 
and all little enough to keep it in any vigour. 

Laud : Works , IV. 6o. 


The Judgment of {h) the Puritans 

in Parliament 

And we do here declare that it is far from our pur¬ 
pose or desire to let loose the golden reins of discipline 
and government in the Church, to leave private 
persons or particular congregations to take up what 
form of divine service they please, for we hold it 
requisite that there should be throughout the whole 
realm a conformity to that order which the laws en¬ 
join according to the word of God. And we desire 
to unburden the consciences of men of needless and 
superstitious ceremonies, suppress innovations, and 
take away the monuments of idolatry. 

“ The Grand Remonstrance, 1641,” as given in 
Gee and Hardy : Documents Illustrative of 
English Church History. 


The Judgment of (c) the Independent 

Yet if all cannot be of one mind—as who looks they 
should be ?—this doubtless is more wholesome, more 
prudent, and more Christian, that many be tolerated 
rather than all compelled. I mean not tolerated 
popery, and open superstition, which, as it extirpates 
all religious and civil supremacies, so itself should be 
extirpate, provided first that all charitable and com¬ 
passionate means be used to win and regain the weak 
and the misled : that also which is impious or evil 
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absolutely either against faith or manners no law can 
possibly permit, that intends not to unlaw itself ; but 
those neighbouring differences, or rather indifferences, 
are what I speak of, whether in some point of doctrine 
or of discipline, which, though they may be many, 
yet need not interrupt the unity of Spirit, if we could 
but find among us the bond of peace. 

Milton : Areopagitica. 


(iv.) The Puritan Ideal in 1603 

[The following is taken from the Millenary Petition, 
presented to James 1 . on liis way to London after his 
accession, April 1603.] 

Most gracious and dread Sovereign,—Seeing it has 
pleased the Divine majesty, to the great comfort of 
all good Christians, to advance your highness, accord¬ 
ing to your first title, to the peaceable government of 
this Church and Commonwealth of England, we, the 
ministers of the gospel in this land, neither as factious 
men affecting a popular parity in the Church, nor as 
schismatics aiming at the dissolution of the State 
ecclesiastical, but as the faithful servants of Christ 
and loyal subjects to your majesty, desiring and long¬ 
ing for the redress of divers abuses of the Church, 
could do no less in our obedience to God. service to 
your majesty, love to His Church, than acquaint 
your princely majesty with our particular griefs ■ for 
as your princely pen writeth. the king, as a ^ood 
physician, must first know what peccant humour his 
patient naturally is most subject unto, before he can 
begin his cure ; and although divers of us that sue 
lor reformation have formerly, in respect of the 
times, subscribed to the book—some upon protesta¬ 
tion some upon exposition given them, some with 
condition rather than the Church should have been 
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deprived of their labour and ministry—^yet now we 
to the number of more than a thousand of your 
majesty s subj'ects and ministers, all groaning as 
under a common burden of human rites and cere¬ 
monies, do with one joint consent humble ourselves 

feet, to be eased and relieved in 
this behalf. Our humble suit, then, unto your 
majesty is that these offences following, some may be 
removed, some amended, some qualified. 

(i) In the Church service: that the cross in 
baptism, interrogatories ministered to infants, con¬ 
firmation, as superfluous, may be taken away; 
baptism not to be ministered by women, and so 
explained,* the cap and surplice not urged; that 
examination may go before communion ; that it be 
ministered with a sermon ; that divers terms of 
priests, and absolution, and some other used, with 
the ring in marriage, and other suchlike in the book, 
may be corrected; the longsomeness of service 
abridged, church songs and music moderated to 
better edification ; that the Lord’s Day be not pro¬ 
faned ; the rest upon holy days not so strictly urged ; 
that there may be a uniformity of doctrine prescribed ; 
no popish opinion to be any more taught or defended ; 
no ministers charged to teach their people to bow at 
the name of Jesus ; that the canonical Scriptures only 
be read in the Church. 

{2) Concerning Church ministers : that none here¬ 
after be admitted into the ministry but able and 
sufficient men ; and those to preach diligently and 
especially upon the Lord’s Day. 

Fuller : Chitrch History, Book X. 
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(v.) The Aim of Archbishop Laud 

[The passage quoted by Walker, dcscril:)ing the con¬ 
dition of the churches, has been put together from the 
account of Laud in Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion.] 

Accordingly, they were forced as yet to content 
themselves with attempting the outworks of the 
Church; and therefore set themselves first to the 
abolishing her ceremonies, and such other externals 
of her worship, as they were pleased to call super¬ 
stition and idolatry ; that is, everything that was 
decent and comely in it. Previous to the account of 
which, it will be requisite to observe that " the re¬ 
missness of Abbot, and other bishops by his example, 
had introduced, or at least connived at, a negligence 
that gave great scandal to the Church, and, no doubt 
offended very pious men. The people took so little 
care of the churches, and the parsons as little of the 
Chancels, that instead of beautifying or adorning them 
m any degree, they rarely provided against the'falling 
of many of their churches, and suffered them at 
least to be kept so indecently and slovenlv, that they 
would not have endured it in the ordina“ry offices of 

thpm the ram and the wind to infest 

them and the Sacraments themselves to be ad- 

fhem to receive 

them. Phis profane liberty and uncieannessArch- 

bishop Laud had set himself to reform ; and for that 
purpose had ordered the Communion tables to be 

Cd to (where they 

used to stand, and to be applied to all usesl and to 

be fixed at the upper end of the chancel ’ to be 

and“aU^ from the approach’of dog^s 

and all sercnle uses ; and provided that the com’ 

mumcants should come up to them to receive the 
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Holy Communion. And in these things he was 
warranted by the Canons and Injunctions of the 
Church, and by the custom in the King's chapel. 

John Walker : Sufferings of the Clergy. 


(vi.) The Puritan Triumph {a) over 

the Bishops 

[For a note on Lady Brilliana Harley, see Section II., 
‘ A Wife writes to her Husband.”] 

Monday, as I heard from you and others, was to be 
the day of debate about bishops. We at Brompton 
keep the day to sue to our God for His direction of 
the Parliament. I believe that hierarchy must down, 
and I hope now. 

Jan. 28, 1640. 

I am glad that the bishops begin to fall, and I hope 
it will be with them as it was with Haman. When he 
began to fall, he fell indeed. 

March 19, 1640. 

Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 


The Puritan Triumph {b) in Forms 

of Worship 

Whereas divers innovations in or about the worship 
of God have been lately practised in this kingdom . . . 
it is this day ordered by the Commons in Parliament 
assembled : 

That the churchwardens of every parish church 
and chapel respectively do forthwith remove the 
Communion table from the east end of the church, 
chapel, or chancel, into some other convenient place ; 
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and that they take away the rails, and level the 
chancels as heretofore they were before the late 
innovations. 

That all crucifixes, scandalous pictures of any one 
or more persons of the Trinitv, and all images of the 
Virgin Mary shall be taken away and abolished, and 
that all tapers, candlesticks, and basins be removed 
from the Communion table. 

That all corporal bowing at the name of Jesus, or 
towards the east end of the church, chapel, or chancel, 

or towards the Communion table be henceforth 
forborne. . . . 

That the Lord s Day shall be duly observ’ed and 
sanctified ; all dancing or other sporb, either before 
or after divine service, be forborne and restrained, 
and that the preaching of God's word be permitted 
in the afternoon in the several churches and chapels 

of this kingdom ; and the ministers and preachers be 
encouraged thereunto. 

Resolutions of the House of Commons on Ecclesi¬ 
astical Innovations, 1641," as given in Gee 

AND Hardy : Docuynents Illustrative of Enelish 
Church History. 


(vii.) Violence against the Puritans by 
Supporters of the Church 

This day Mr. Davis came from Hereford where he 

TnH entreaty of some in the town, 

and this befell him ; when he had ended his prayer 

wl° WW he was short in, because he 

was loth to tire them 2 men went .out of the church 

and cried Pray God bless the king ; this man does 

not pray for the king;” upon which, before he read 

his text, he told them that ministers had that liberty 

to pray before or after the sermon for the Church a/d 

State; for all that, they went to the beUs and rang 
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and great many went into the churchyard and 
cried, “ Roundheads," and some said, Let us cast 
stones at him! " and he could not look out of doors, 
nor Mr. Lane, but they cried " Roundhead." In the 
afternoon they would not let him preach ; so he 
went to the cathedral. Those that had any goodness 
were much troubled and weep much. 

June 20, 1642. 

Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 


(viii.) Violence against the Church by 

the Puritans 

[The passage refers to Winchester Cathedral in 1642.] 

But for the church ; though it was not the first 
example of their reformation, according to the prac¬ 
tice of the Huguenot-French, the Scottish and the 
Belgick zealots, yet fared it worse in some respects 
than the other cathedrals, because it fell unto the 
Scots (commanding some Scotticizing English) to do 
execution. For they not only broke the organs in 
pieces, and defaced the carved work of the choir, 
containing the story of the Old and New Testament, 
in most excellent imagery, but threw down the Com¬ 
munion Table, and broke down the rails (which they 
burnt afterwards in an ale-house), and strewed the 
pavement of the choir, with the torn leaves and 
fragments of the Common Prayer books. Next they 
proceeded to the spoiling of the tombs and monu¬ 
ments, erected to the memory of some eminent pre¬ 
lates, which had been formerly both an ornament and 
an honour to it; as, namely, that of Cardinal Beaufort, 
a principal benefactor to the church and hospital 
of St. Cross, neighbouring near unto the city; and 
that of William Wainflet, the magnificent and sole 
founder of Magdalen College in Oxon. And whereas 
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the remainders of the bodies of some Saxon kings, and 
many bishops of those times, had been gathered into 
several leaden chests, by Bishop Fox, who lived and 
flourished in the last times of K. Henry the 7th; the 
barbarous soldiers sacrilegiously threw down those 
chests, scattered the dust remaining of their bodies, 
before the wind, and threw their bones about the 
pavements of the church. They brake down as 
many of the glass windows as they could reach with 
swords and pikes, and at the rest they threw the 
bones of the dead kings, or shot them dowm with their 
muskets ; the spoil of which windows could not be 
repaired for one thousand pounds. After all this, 
they seize upon the Communion plate, the surplices 
of the priests and choir men, all the rich hangings and 
large cushions of velvet, and the costly pulpit clothes, 
some of which were of cloth of silver, and others of 

finding two brazen statues of K. James 
and K. Charles, at the first entrance of the choir, 
they brake off the two swords which were placed by 
their sides, and with their own mangled the crown 

head of K. Charles, swearing in scorn 
that they would bring him back again to his Houses 
of Parliament. 


^rius Redivivxis, or The History of the 
by Peter Heylin, D.D., 
Charles I. and Charles 11 . 


Presbyterians, 
Chaplain to 


3. THE ARBITRAMENT OF WAR 
(i.) The King’s View 

<=. i'ljure a son, or a king his subjects 

or obedience' 

or to be their revengers ; if any thing be amiss all 

they can do proecihtis et lacrmiis, non vi et armis 

Crumms Fain from King James’ Table, taken bv 
oiR Thomas Overbury ^ 

( 3 , 254 ) 

5 
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(ii.) According to Bishop Andrewes 

They that rise against the King, are God's enemies ; 
for God and the King are so in league, such a knot, so 
straight between them, as one cannot be enemy to the 
one, but he must be to the other. This is the knot. 
They are by God, of or from God, for or instead of 
God. ... In His place they sit, His Person they 
represent, they are taken into the fellowship of the 
same name. Ego dixi, He hath said it, and we may 
be bold to say it after Him, They are gods. . . . Then 
must their enemies be God's enemies. 

Andrewes : Cowries, 1 . iv., p. 12. 


(iii.) According to Lawyer Selden 

Question. Whether may subjects take up arms 
against their prince. 

Answer. Conceive it thus: here lies a shilling 
betwixt you and me ; ten pence of this shilling is 
yours, two pence is mine by agreement. I am as 
much king of my two pence as you are of your ten 
pence. If you therefore go about to take away my 
two pence, I will defend it, for there you and I are 
equal, both princes. 

Question. What law is there to take up arms against 
the prince in case he breaks his covenant ? 

Answer. Though there be no written law for it, yet 
there is custom, which is the best law of the kingdom, 
for in England they have always done it. There is 
nothing expressed betwixt the King of England and 
the King of France, that if either invade the other’s 
territory, the other shall take up arms against him, 
and yet they do it upon such an occasion. 

Selden : Table Talk. 
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(iv.) “ The Patience of the Saints ” 

If any have an ear, 

Saith holy John, then let him hear ! 

He, that into captivity 
Leads others, shall a captive be. 

Who with the sword doth others kill 
A sword shall his blood likewise spill. 

Here is the patience of the saints. 

And the true faith which never faints. 


Were not Thy word, dear Lord ! my light, 

How would I run to endless night. 

And persecuting Thee and Thine, 

Enact for Saints nivself and mine ! 

But now enlightened thus by Thee, 

I dare not think such villainy ; 

Nor for a temporal self end 
Successful wickedness commend. 

For in this bright, instructing verse 
Thy Saints are not the conquerors ; 

But patience, meek and overcome. 

Like Thee, when set at naught and dumb 
Armies Thou hast in Heaven, which light 
And follow Thee all clothed in white ■ 

But here on earth, though Thou hast need 
1 hou wouldst no legions, but wouldst bleed 
The sword wherewith Thou dost command 
A niouth, not in Thy hand. 

And all Thy Saints do overcome 
By Thy blood, and their martyrdom. 

But seeing soldiers long ago 

Did spit on Thee, and smote Thee too * 

Crowned Thee uith thorns, and bowed the knee 
But in contempt, as still we see 
1 U marvel not at ought they do 
Because they used my Saviour so • 
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Since of my Lord they had their will 
The servant must not take it ill. 

Dear Jesus, give me patience here, 

And faith to see my crown as near, 

And almost reached because ’tis sure. 

If I hold fast and slight the lure. 

Give me humilitv and peace, 

Contented thoughts, innoxious ease, 

A sweet, revengeless, quiet mind. 

And to my greatest haters kind. 

Give me, my God ! a heart as mild 
And plain as when I was a child ; 

That when Thy throne is set, and all 
Those conquerors before it fall, 

I may be found preserved by Thee 
Amongst that chosen company. 

Who by no blood here overcame 
But the blood of the blessed Lamb. 

H. Vaughan : The Men of IVar. 



SECTION IL—THE HOME 


A Proposal of -Marriage 

[Marmaduke Rawdon of York (1610-69) 'vas the 
nephew and adopted heir of Marmaduke Rawdon, a 
merchant of London. From 1631-56 he resided mainly 
in the Canar^^ Islands, where he was in charge of his 
uncle's affairs in the island of Tenerihe. The accounts 
of some of his adventures, notably of the ascent of the 
Peak of Teneriffe, constitute some of the best travel 
literature of this period. He died in 1669, and by his 
will left money for the purchase of the gold chain which 
is still worn by every Lady Mayoress of York. Compare 
also Section VII., “ A Merchant's Dress," and " On the 
Road."] 

Immediately a gallant ship was freighted, of which 
was commander Captain John Daniel, which, being 
laden with goods, was dispatched down into the 
Dotvns. Whilst this ship was a-dispatching, Mr. 
Rawdon had a desire to see some of his old acquaint¬ 
ance in the West Country ; so. accompanied with his 
servant, he went first to Southampton, where he was 
very nobly feasted by Mr. Peter Priaux, but especially 
by Mr. Nicholas Pescod. one of the greatest merchants, 
not only of Hampton, but of the West Coimtry, who 
was very earnest with him to have married his eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Katherin, with whom he offered him 
three thousand pounds in ready money, telhng him he 
had several gentlemen of good estates suitors for her 
but that he had rather marry her to a merchant of 
good fame, that knew how to get his living and pre- 
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serve the portion he gave with his daughter, than to 
marry her to one that only knew how to spend it; 
and withal showed him his eldest son, saying, " Do 
you see yon puling boy with the white cap on ? If 
he die, she will be a brave fortune to you indeed; " 
and in order to this did invite him to his house ; and 
one night the young gentlewoman and he were left 
alone together, where they were almost till midnight, 
he liking her company well enough (being a very 
accomplished young lady), but not as to marriage. 
So, things having gone so far as civilly they might, he 
gave Mr. Pescod many thanks for his civil treatment, 
and more especially for the good opinion he had of 
him to think him worthy of his daughter and so good 
a fortune with her, but to deal ingeniously with him, 
he could not marry her, for he was engaged to his 
uncle, Sir Marmaduke Rawdon, to make another 
voyage for the Canaries, to call an idle factor of his, 
who went consuming his estate, to account; and how 
long he should stay thereabout that business he could 
not tell; which he took as an ingenious, honest 
answer, and so they parted very friendly. This 
gentlewoman, after her father's death, was married 
into Normandy to a French marquis. 

Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York. 


A Good Wife 

[This description might be compared with those in 
Proverbs xxxi. lo, and in Paradise Lost, IV. 288-311.] 

A good wife is a man's best movable, a scion in¬ 
corporate with the stock, bringing sweet fruit ; one 
that to her husband is more than a friend, less than a 
trouble : an equal with him in the yoke. Calamities 


Ingenious, ingeniously, often used by confusion for ingenuous, 
ingenuously. 
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and troubles she shares alike ; nothing pleaseth her 
that doth not him. She is relative in all. and he 
without her. but half himself. She is his absent 
hands, eyes, ears, and mouth : his present and absent 
all. She frames her nature unto his howsoever : the 
hyacinth follows not the sun more willinglv. Stub¬ 
bornness and obstinacy are herbs that grow not in her 
garden. She leaves tattling to the gossips of the 
towai, and is more seen than heard. Her household 
is her charge ; her care to that makes her seldom non¬ 
resident. Her pride is but to be cleanly, and her 
thrift not to be prodigal. By her discretion she hath 
children, not w'antons ; a husband without her is a 
misery in man's apparel ; none but she hath an aged 
husband, to whom she is both a staff and a chair. To 
conclude, she is both wise and religious, which makes 
her all this. 

Sir Thom.\s Overbury ; Characters. 


Husband and Wife 

All kings, and all their favourites, 

All glory of honours, beauties, wits, 

The sun itself, which makes times, as they pass, 
Is elder by a year, now, than it was 
Y hen thou and I first one another saw : 

All other things, to their destruction draw. 

Only our love hath no decay ; 

This, no to-morrow hath, no yesterday. 
Running it never runs from us away, 

But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day. 

Two graves must hide thine and mv corse * 

If one might, death were no divorce. 

Alas, as w'ell as other princes, we, 

(Who prince enough in one another be.) 
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Must leave at last in death, these eyes, and ears. 

Oft fed with true oaths, and with sweet salt tears ; 
But souls where nothing dwells but love 
(All other thoughts being inmates), then shall prove 
This, or a love increased there above, 

When bodies to their graves, souls from their graves 
remove. 

And then we shall be throughly blest. 

But we no more than all the rest; 

Here upon earth, we're kings, and none but we 
Can be such kings, nor of such subjects be. 

Who is so safe as we ? where none can do 
Treason to us, except one of us two. 

True and false fears let us refrain. 

Let us live nobly, and live, and add again 
Years and years unto years, till we attain 
To write threescore : this is the second of our reign. 

Donne: The AnnivcYsarie. 


A Wife writes to her Husband 

[Lady Brilliana Harley was born in 1600 at the Brill 
in the Netherlands, hence her name. Married in 1623 to 
Sir Robert Harley, she lived chiefly at his country seat, 
Brampton Bryan Castle, Herefordshire, while he spent 
much time in London, engaged in national affairs. On 
25th July 1643, in the absence of her husband, she was 
besieged for six weeks by royalist troops. At the end of 
August the siege was raised, but in October the castle 
was again threatened, and soon after Lady BrilUana 
died. Most of her letters which have survived were 
wTitten to her eldest son, Edward, while he was at the 
university. The following early letter is to her husband. 
Edward was bom 1624, Robert 1626, Thomas 1628. 

Extracts from other letters are given in this Section, 
and in Sections I., HI., and IV.] 
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To my dear husband, Sir Robert Harley. 

Dear Sir, —Your two letters, one from Hereford 
and the other from Gloucester, were very welcome to 
me : and if you knew how gladly I receive your letters 
I believe you would never let any opportunity pass. 
I hope your cloak did you service between Gloucester 
and my brother Bray’s, for with us it was a very rainy 
day, but this day it has been very dry and warm, and 
so I hope it was with you ; and to-morrow I hope you 
will be well at your journey’s end, where I wish my¬ 
self to bid you welcome home. You see how my 
thoughts go with you : and as you have many of 
mine, so let me have some of yours. Believe me, I 
think I never missed you more than now I do, or else 
I have forgot what is past. I thank God, Ned and 
Robin are well; and Ned asks every day where you 
are, and he says you will come to-morrow. My 
father is well, but goes not abroad, because of his 
ph\-sic. I have sent you up a little hamper, in which 
is the box with the writings and books you bid me 
send up, with the other things, sewed up in a cloth, in 
the bottom of the hamper. I have sent you a par¬ 
tridge pie, which has the two pea-chickens in it, and a 
little runlet of meath, that which I told you I made 
for my father. I think within this month it \vill be 
verv good drink. I send it up now, because I think 
carriage, when it is ready to drink, does it hurt * 
therefore, and please you to let it rest and then taste 
It; if It be good, I pray you let my father have it, 
because he spake to me for such meath, I will now 
bid you good-night, for it is past eleven o’clock I 
pray God preserve you and give you good success in 
all your business, and a speedy and happy meeting. 

Your most faithful, affectionate wife, 

Brilliana Harley. 
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I must beg your blessing for Ned and Rob, and 
present you with Ned’s humble duty. 

Bromton, the 5 October 1627 . 

Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley. 


An Epitaph upon Husband and Wife, who 
died and were buried together 

To those whom death again did wed, 

This grave's the second marriage-bed. 

For though the hand of fate could force 
'Twixt soul and body a divorce, 

It could not sever man and wife, 

Because they both lived but one life. 

Peace, good reader, do not weep ; 

Peace, the lovers are asleep. 

They, sweet turtles, folded lie 
In the last knot that love can tie. 

Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 

Till the stormy night be gone. 

And the eternal morrow dawn ; 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 

And they wake into a light 
Whose day shall never die in night. 

R. Crashaw : An Epitaph. 


A Lawyer’s View of Marriage 

Marriage .—Of all actions of a man's life his marriage 
does least concern other people ; yet of all actions of 
our life 'tis most meddled with by other people. 

Marriage is a desperate thing. The frogs in iFsop 
were extreme wise. They had a great mind to some 
water, but they would not leap into the well, because 
they could not get out again. 


Selden : Table Talk. 
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A Rocking Hymn 

[Comparison might be made with such Elizabethan 
lullabies as Greene's Sephestia's Sonf> io her Child, " Wet-p 
not, my wanton " ; or Dekker’s, “ Golden Slumbers kiss 
your Eyes.”] 

Sweet baby, sleep ! what ails my dear ? 

WTiat ails my darling thus to cry ? 

Be still, my child, and lend thine ear 
To hear me sing thy lullaby. 

My pretty lamb, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my dear ; sweet baby, sleep. 

Thou blessed soul, what canst thou fear ? 

What thing to thee can mischief do ? 

Thy God is now thy father dear, 

His holy spouse, thy mother too. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

Though thy conception was in sin, 

A sacred bathing thou hast had ; 

And, though thy birth tinclean hath been, 

A blameless babe thou now art made. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my dear ; sweet baby, sleep. 

WTiile thus thy lullaby I sing, 

For thee great blessings ripening be ; 

Thine eldest brother is a king. 

And hath a kingdom bought for thee. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

Sweet baby, sleep, and nothing fear. 

For whosoever thee offends. 

By thy protector threatened are, 

And God and angels are thy friends. 
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Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

When God with us was dwelling here. 

In little babes he took delight ; 

Such innocents as thou, my dear, 

Are ever precious in His sight. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

A little infant once was He, 

And, strength in weakness, then was laid 

Upon His virgin-mother's knee. 

That power to thee might be conveyed. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

In this, thy frailty and thy need, 

He friends and helpers doth prepare, 

Which thee shall cherish, clothe and feed ; 
For of thy weal they tender are. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

The King of kings, when He was born, 

Had not so much for outward ease ; 

By Him such dressings were not worn, 

Nor suchlike swaddling-clothes as these. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

Within a manger lodged thy Lord, 

Wliere oxen lay and asses fed : 

Warm rooms to thee we do afford. 

An easy cradle or a bed. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep, 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 
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The wants that He did then sustain, 

Have purchased wealth, my babe, for thee ; 
And by His torments and His pain 
Thv rest and ease secured be. 

My baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

Thou hast, yet more to perfect this, 

A promise and an earnest got 
Of gaining everlasting bliss. 

Though thou, my babe, perceiv’st it not. 

Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 

G. Wither : A lioc/iuig f / yniu . 


A Child’s Gift to the Child Saviour 


Go, pretty child, and bear this flower 
Unto thy little Saviour ; 

And tell Him, by that bud now blowm. 
He is the Rose of Sharon known : 

YTien thou hast said so, stick it there 
Upon His bib or stomacher : 

And tell Him (for good handsel too) ’ - 
That thou hast brought a whistle new, 
Made of a clean straight oaten reed, 

To charm His cries (at time of need) : 

Tell Him, for coral, thou hast none ; 

But if thou had st. He should have one ; 
But poor thou art, and known to be 
Even as moneyless as He. 

Lastly, if thou canst win a kiss 
From those mellifluous lips of His, 

Then never take a second on. 

To spoil the first impression. 



R. Herrick : To His Saviour, a Child 
A Present by a Child. 
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Upon a Child that died 

Here she lies, a pretty bud, 

Lately made of flesh and blood : 

Who, as soon, fell fast asleep 
As her little eyes did peep. 

Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth, that lightly covers her. 

R. Herrick : Upon a Child that died. 


A GirTs Education 

[Anne, Lady Halkett, 1622-99, wrote a somewhat 
fragmentary, but in parts very detailed, autobiography. 
She was a fervent ro^'alist, and assisted in the escape of 
the young Duke of York from London, when he was a 
prisoner, with Charles I., of the Parliamentary forces. 
She provided and helped him to don the female garments 
which formed his disguise. In 1650 she was in Scotland, 
where she was introduced to Charles II. at Dunfermline, 
and afterwards attended soldiers wounded in the battle 
of Dunbar. Her royalist sympathies cost her the loss 
of most of her inheritance, for which she received but 
little compensation at the Restoration.] 

By this short account I have given of my parents 
it wall be seen what trust the greatest thought them 
cap [able of] ; wherefore they could not but perform 
a duty to [their children] ; but that care was wholly 
left (next to God’s providence) to my mother—my 
father dying when we were all very young—who 
spared no expense in educating all her children in the 
most suitable way to improve them ; and if I made 
not the advantage I might have, it was my own fault 
and not my mother’s, who paid masters for teaching 
my sister and me to write, speak French, play on the 
lute and virginals, and dance, and kept a gentlewoman 
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to teach us all kinds of needlework, which shows I was 
not brought up in an idle life. But my mother’s 
greatest care, and for which I shall ever own to her 
memory the highest gratitude, was the great care she 
took that, even from our infancy, we were instructed 
never to neglect to begin and end the dav with prayer, 
and orderly every morning to read the Bible, and 
ever to keep the church as often as there was occasion 
to meet there, either for prayers or preaching. So 
that for many years together I was seldom or never 
absent from divine service, at five o’clock in the 
morning in the summer, and six o’clock in the winter, 
till the usurped power put a restraint to that public 
worship so long owned and continued in the Church of 
England ; where, I bless God, I had my education, 
and the example of a good mother, who kept constant 
to her own parish church, and had always a great 
respect for the minister under whose charge she was. 

Anne, Lady Halkett ; Autobiography . 


A Puritan Childhood 

lieutenant of the 
^ London, was born m the Tower in 1620. In 

^38 she married John Hutchinson, who during the Civil 

War was governor of Nottingham Castle, and^who was 

e of the signatories to the sentence passed upon the 

K prison fn ^664 

Li^cy Hutchinson wrote Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 

Hi(/c/n« 50 K, giving a vivid picture of liis chara^er and 

a detailed account of the Civil War in Nottinghamslhl^ 

reSu°s' works autobiography and some 

fould L sicttn "'ill be 

taken L weaned a Frenchwoman was 

taken to be my dry nurse, and I was taught to sneak 

French and English together. ... By the tiZ I was 
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four years old I read English perfectly, and having a 
great memory, I was carried to sermons ; and while 
I was very young could remember and repeat them 
exactly, and being caressed, the love of praise tickled 
me, and made me attend more heedfully. When I 
was about seven years of age I remember I had at 
one time eight tutors in several qualities, languages, 
music, dancing, writing, and needlework ; but my 
genius was quite averse from all but my book, and 
that I was so eager of, that my mother, thinking it 
prejudiced my health, would moderate me in it; yet 
this rather animated me than kept me back, and 
every moment I could steal from my play I would 
employ in any book I could ^nd, when my own were 
locked up from me. After dinner and supper I still 
had an hour allowed me to play, and then I would 
steal into some hole or other to read. My father 
would have me learn Latin, and I was so apt that I 
outstripped my brothers who were at school, although 
my father's chaplain, that was my tutor, was a pitiful 
dull fellow. My brothers, who had a great deal of 
wit, had some emulation at the progress I made in 
my learning, which very well pleased my father ; 
though my mother would have been contented I had 
not so wholly addicted myself to that as to neglect 
my other qualities. As for music and dancing,^ I 
profited very little in them, and would never practise 
my lute or harpsichord, but when my masters were 
with me ; and for my needle, I absolutely hated it. 
Play among other children I despised, and when I 
was forced to entertain such as came to visit me, I 
tried them with more grave instruction than their 
mothers, and plucked all their babies to pieces, and 
kept the children in such awe that they were glad 
when I entertained myself with elder company, to 
whom I was very acceptable, and, living in the house 


BabicSt Dolls. 
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with many persons that had a great deal of wit, and 
ver^" profitable serious discourses being frequent at 
my father’s table and in my mother's drawing-room, 
I was very attentive to all, and gathered up things 
that I would utter again, to great admiration of maiW 
that took my memory and imitation for wit. It 
pleased God that through the good instructions of my 
mother, and the sermons she carried me to. I was 
convinced that the knowiedge of God was the most 
excellent study, and accordingly applied myself to it. 
and to practise as I was taught. I used to exhort my 
mother's maids much, and to turn their idle discourses 
to good subjects, but I thought, when I had done this 
on the Lord’s Day, and every day performed my due 
tasks of reading and praying, that then I was free to 
anything that w^as not sin ; for I was not at that 
time convinced of the vanity of conversation which 
was not scandalously wicked. 

Life of Mrs. Lticy Hutchinson, written by Hcrselj. 


A Schoolboy writes to his Father for 

Notebooks 


[Richard Qumy, aged ii, writes thus to his father, 
Richard Qumy, mercer of Stratford, w^hile he was in 

^ndon, 1598. A brother of this boy married Judith, 
Shakespeare’s daughter.] 


Patri sim amantissimo IVIro Richardo Quinye 
Richardus Quinye filius S.P.D. 

officio ac potius pietate erga te (mi pater) 
1 1 gratias ago pro iis omnibus beneficiis quae in me 
on ulisti, te etiam oro et obsecro ut provideres fratri 
meo et rnihi duos chartaceos libellos quibus maxime 
aremus hoc presenti tempore; si enim eos haberemus, 
p ^rinius profecto iis usus esset nobis : et praeterea 
^ ^ 0U) ^ teneris, quod aiunt, unguiculis, 

6 
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educasti me in sacrae doctrinae studiis usque ad hunc 
diem. Absit etiam verbulis meis vana adulationis sus- 
picio, neque enim quenquam ex meis amicis cariorem 
aut amantiorem mei te esse judico ; et vehementer 
obsecro ut maneat semper egregius iste amor tuus sicut 
semper anteahac ; et quanquam ego non possum re- 
munerare tua beneficia, omnem tamen ab intimis 
meis praecordiis tibi exoptabo salutem. Vale. Fi- 
liolus tuus tibi obedientessimus, 

Richardus Ouinye. 

Quoted in J. S. Smart : Shakespeare—Truth and 
Tradition. 


A Mother gives her Eldest Son News 

of his Brothers 

[Robert was born 1626; Thomas, 1628.] 

I thank God your brothers and sisters are well. 
Your brother Robin, in my eye, is too tall for his 
school. He applies, I hope, his mind to his book 
something better than he did ; he is reserved, says 
little, but Tom is as busy as can be about the Parlia¬ 
ment, and holds intelligence with all that will give 
him true notice of things. 

February 5, 1640. 

Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 


An Indulgent Grandmother 

[Edmund Verney, three-year-old son of Ralph Verney, 
had been brought up in the country by liis grandmother, 
Lady Denton. When he was sent home his parents 
complained that he was " strange " with them. His 
grandmother pleads that the child is not to be blamed 
for this.] 
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I hear he is disliked, he is so strange. Son, you 
did see he was not so, nor is not so, to any where he is 
acquainted, and he must be won with fair means. 
Let me beg of you and his mother that nobody whip 
him but Mr. Parry ; if you do go a violent way with 
him, you will be the first that will rue it, for I verily 
believe he will receive injury by it. And I pray, bear 
with him the rather for father and mother and grand¬ 
father was never so forward upon the first acquaint¬ 
ance. I hope he will prove the wiser man in that 
very quality. Indeed, Ralph, he is too young to be 
strudgeled in any forcing way. I had intelligence 
your father was troubled to see him so strange. I 
pray, tell him from me I thought he had had more 
wit than to think a child of his age would be acquainted 
presently. He knows the child was fellow good 
enough in my house. I pray, show him what I have 
written about him, and be sure he is not fretted by 
no means : he is of a gentle, sweet nature, soon 
corrected. 

Letters and Papers of the Verney Family. 


A Parson’s Home 

The parson is very exact in the governing of his 
house, making it a copy and model for his parish. He 
knows the temper and pulse of every person in his 
house, and accordingly either meets with their vices 
or advanceth their virtues. His wife is either reli¬ 
gious, or night and day he is winning her to it. In- 
stead of the qualities of the world, he requires only 
three of her : first a training up of her children and 
maids m the fear of God, with prayers and catechising 
fn. dutms. Secondly, a curing and heal- 

swfn ^ and sores with her own hands, which 

shn I? her or he takes care she 

snail learn it of some religious neighbour. Thirdly, a 
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providing for her family in such sort as that neither 
they want a competent sustentation, nor her husband 
be brought in debt. His children he first makes 
Christians, and then Commonwealth’s men ; the one 
he owes to his heavenly country, the other to his 
earthly, having no title to either except he do good 
to both. Therefore, having seasoned them \vith all 
piety, not only of words in praying and reading, but 
in action, in visiting other sick children and tending 
their wounds, and sending his charity by them to the 
poor, and sometimes giving them a little money to do it 
of themselves, that they get a delight in it and enter 
favour with God, who weighs even children’s actions 
(i Kings xiv., 12,13), he afterwards turns his care to fit 
all their dispositions with some calling. . . . His serv¬ 
ants are all religious ; and were it not his duty to 
have them so, it were his profit, for none are so well 
served as by religious servants, both because they do 
best and because what they do is blessed and prospers. 
After religion, he teacheth them that three things 
make a complete servant: truth, and diligence, and 
neatness or cleanliness. Those that can read are 
allowed times for it, and those that cannot are 
taught: for all in his house are either teachers or 
learners or both, so that his family is a school of 
religion, and they all account that to teach the 
ignorant is the greatest alms. Even the walls are not 
idle, but something is written or painted there which 
may excite the reader to a thought of piety ; espe- 
ciallv the loi psalm, which is expressed in a fair table 
as being the rule of a family. ... He himself or his 
wife takes account of sermons, and how every one 
profits, comparing this year with the last: and be¬ 
sides the common prayers of the family, he straitly 
requires of all to pray by themselves before they sleep 
at night and stir out in the morning, and knows what 
prayers they say, and till they have learned them 
makes them kneel by him, . . . The furniture of his 
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house is very plain, but clean, whole, and sweet, as 
sweet as his garden can make ; for he hath no money 
for such things, charity being his only perfume, which 
deserves cost when he can spare it. His fare is plain 
and common, but wholesome ; what he hath is little, 
but very good ; it consisteth most of mutton, beef, 
and veal. If he adds anything for a great dav or a 
stranger, his garden or orchard supplies it, or his 
barn and back-side. . . . The parson in his house 
observes fasting days, and particularly, as Sunday is 
his day of joy, so Friday his day of humiliation, which 
he celebrates not only with abstinence of diet, but 
also of company, recreation, and all outward content¬ 
ments : and besides with confession of sins and all 
acts of fortification. . . . 

G. Herbert : The Country Parson, “ The Parson 
in his House.'" 


A Poet’s Thanksgiving for his 

Little Home 

Though clock. 

To tell how night draws hence, I've none, 

A cock 

I have, to tell how day draws on. 

I have 

A maid (my Prew) by good luck sent 

To save 

That little, Fates me gave or lent. 

A hen 

I keep, which creeking day by day 

Tells when 

She goes her long white egg to lay. 

A goose 

I have, which, with a jealous ear, 

Lets loose 

Her tongue, to tell what danger’s near. 
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A lamb 

I keep (tame), with my morsels fed. 

Whose dam 

An orphan left him (lately dead). 

A cat 

I keep, that plays about my house, 

Grown fat, 

With eating many a miching mouse. 

To these 

A Tracy I do keep, whereby 

I please 

The more my rural privacy : 

Wiich are 

But toys to give my heart some ease : 

Where care 

None is, slight things do lightly please. 

R. Herrick : His Grange or Private Wealth. 


A Stately Palace 

[Audley End, near Saffron Walden, Essex, was built 
by Thomas. Lord Howard de Walden, Earl of Suffolk, 
while he was Lord High Treasurer. According to 
Britton, Architectural Antiquities, " the house appears 
to have been erected in i6i6. . . . A model of the design 
was procured from Italy, and cost £$oo ; but it is pre¬ 
sumed that plans and working drawings were provided 
by a surveyor or clerk of the works. The whole expense 
of erecting the mansion is stated at ;£i9o,ooo."J 

From Cambridge we went to Audley End, and spent 
some time in seeing that goodly place built by 
Howard, Earl of Suffolk, once Lord Treasurer. It is 
a mixed fabric, betwixt antique and modem, but 
observable for its being completely finished, and 
without comparison is one of the stateliest palaces 
in the kingdom. It consists of two courts, the first 
very large, winged with cloisters. The front has a 
double entrance ; the hall is fair, but somewhat too 
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small for so august a pile. The kitchen is very large, 
as are the cellars arched with stone, very neat and 
well disposed ; these offices are joined by a wing out 
of the way very handsomely. The gallery is the most 
cheerful, and I think one of the best in England ; a 
fair dining-room, and the rest of the lodgings answer- 
able, with a pretty chapel. The gardens are not in 
order, though well enclosed. It has also a bowling 
alley, a noble, well walled, wooded, and watered park, 
full of fine collines and ponds; the river glides before 
the palace, to which is an avenue of lime trees, but 
all this is much diminished by its being placed in 
an obscure bottom. For the rest, it is a perfectly 
uniform structure, and shows without like a diadem, 
by the decorations of the cupolas and other ornaments 
on the pavilions ; instead of rails and balusters, there 
is a border of capital letters, as was lately also in 
Suffolk House, near Charing Cross, built by the same 
Lord Treasurer. 

John Evelyn : Diary, August 1654. 


A Gentleman’s Country House 

To Dan. Caldwall, Esq. ; from the Lord Savage's 

House in Long Melford. 

My dear Dan,— Though, considering mv former 
condition of life, I may now be called a countrvman, 
yet you cannot call me a rustic (as you would nnplv 
m your letter) as long as I live in so civil and noble a 
Umily, as long as I lodge in so virtuous and regular a 
house as any I believe in the land, both for economical 

choice company ; for I never saw 
dainty race of children in all my life to- 

fti-pnHo ^ orderly and punctual 

kent ^ }?pr ^ house so neatly 

P , here one shall see no dog, nor a cat, nor cage 
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to cause any nastiness within the body of the house. 
The kitchen and gutters and other offices of noise and 
drudgery are at the fag-end ; there's a back gate for 
the beggars and the meaner sort of swains to come in 
at ; the stables butt upon the park, which, for a 
cheerful rising ground, for groves and browsings for 
the deer, for rivulets of water, may compare with any 
for its highness in the whole land. It is opposite to 
the front of the great house, whence from the gallery 
one may see much of the game when they are hunting. 
Now for the gardening and costly choice flowers, for 
ponds, for stately large walks, green and gravelly, for 
orchards and choice fruits of all sorts, there are few 
the like in England : here you have your Bon Chris¬ 
tian Pear and Bergamot in perfection, your Muscadell 
grapes in such plenty that there are some bottles of 
wine sent every year to the king ; and one Mr. 
Daniel, a worthy gentleman hard by, who hath been 
long abroad, makes good store in his vintage. Truly 
this house of Long Melford, though it be not so great, 
yet it is so well compacted and contrived with such 
dainty conveniences every way, that if you saw the 
landskip of it, you would be mightily taken with it, 
and it would serve for a choice pattern to build and 
contrive a house by. 

20 May 1619. 

J.4MES Howell : Familiar Letters. 


Glass Windows 

Heretofore glass windows were very rare, only used 
in churches and the best rooms of gentlemen's houses. 
Yea, in my remembrance, before the civil wars, copy- 
holders and ordinary poor people had none. Now the 
poorest people, that are upon alms, have. 

Aubrey : Brief Lives. Edited from the Author's 
MSS. by A. Clark. 
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A Retired General’s Garden 

At the demolishing, this seat 
To Fairfax fell, as by escheat; 


From that blest bed the hero came 
Whom France and Poland yet does fame ; 
Who, when retired here to peace, 

His warlike studies could not cease. 

But laid these gardens out in sport 
In the just figure of a fort. 

And with five bastions it did fence, 

As aiming one at every sense. 

When in the east the morning ray 
Hangs out the colours of the day, 

The bee through these known alleys hums 
Beating the dian, with its drums. 

Then flowers their drowsy eyelids raise, 
Their silken ensigns each displays. 

And dries its pan yet dank with dew. 

And fills its flask with odours new. 

These, as their Governor goes by 
In fragrant voUeys they let fly. 


Well shot, ye firemen ! Oh, how sweet 
And round your equal fires do meet; 

W hose shrill report no ear can tell, 

But echoes to the eye and smell ! 

^5^ the flowers, as at parade 
Under their colours stand displayed * 
Each regiment in order grows, 

That of the tulip, pink, and rose. 

But when the vigilant patrol 
Of stars walks round about the pole, 

Dian, A beating of the drums at daybreak. 
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Their leaves that to the stalks are curled 
Seem to their staves the ensigns furled. 

Then in some flower’s beloved hut, 

Each bee, as sentinel, is shut. 

And sleeps so, too, but, if once stirred. 

She runs you through, nor asks the word. 

A. Marvell ; Upon Appleton House, lines 273—320. 


Of Apparel 

Clothes are for necessity ; warm clothes for health, 
cleanly for decency, lasting for thrift, and rich for 
magnificence. Now there may be a fault in their 
number, if too various ; making, if too vain ; matter, 
if too costly ; and mind of the wearer, if he takes 
pride therein. We come, therefore, to some general 
directions. . . . 

He shows a light gravity who loves to be an ex¬ 
ception from a general fashion. For the received 
custom of the place where we live is the most com¬ 
petent judge of decency ; from which we must not 
appeal to our own opinion. When the French 
courtiers, mourning for their King Henry the Second, 
had worn cloth a whole year, all silks became so vile 
in every man's eyes, that if any was seen to wear 
them, he was presently accounted a mechanic or 
country fellow. 

It’s a folly for one Proteus-like never to appear 
twice in one shape. Had some of our gallants been 
with the Israelites in the wilderness, when for forty 
years their clothes waxed not old, they would have 
been vexed, though their clothes were whole, to have 
been so long in one fashion. Yet here I must confess, 
I understand not what is reported of Fulgentius, that 
he used the same garment winter and summer, and 
never altered his clothes, etiam in Sacris peragendis. 
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He that is proud of the rustling of his silks, like a 
mad man laughs at his fetters. For, indeed, clothes 
ought to be our remembrancers of our lost innocency. 
Besides, why should any brag of what's but borrowed ? 
Should the estridge snatch off the gallant’s feather, 
the beaver his hat, the goat his gloves, the sheep his 
suit, the silkworm his stockings, and neat his shoes 
(to strip him no farther than modesty will give leave), 
he would be left in a cold condition. And yet 'tis 
more pardonable to be proud, even of cleanl\’ rags, 
than (as many are) of affected slovenness. The one is 
proud of a molehill, the other of a dunghill. 

To conclude, sumptuary laws in this land to reduce 
apparel to a set standard of price, and fashion accord¬ 
ing to the several states of men, have long been 
wished, but are little to be hoped for. Some think 
private men's superfluity is a necessary evil in a state, 
the floating of fashions affording a standing mainte¬ 
nance to many thousands which otherwise would be at 
a loss for a livelihood, men maintaining more by their 
pride than by their charity. 

Fuller : The Holy State. " Of Apparel.” 


Fashion and Extravagance in Dress 

Now the English in their apparel are become more 
light than the lightest French, and more sumptuous 

h^Frcu Persians. More light. I say than 

t^he French, because with singular inconstancy they 

nave in this one age worn out all the fashions of 

ranee and all the nations of Europe, and tired their 

o^vn inventions, which are no less busy in finding ou[ 

money for such idle expenses : yea the tailorc; anH 

daily invent fantastical fashions for hats^ 
and like new fashions and names for stuffs. . . . The 
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English, I say, are more sumptuous than the Persians, 
because, despising the golden mean, they affect all 
extremities. For either they will be attired in plain 
cloth and light stuffs (always provided that every day 
without difference their hats be of beaver, their shirts 
and bands of the finest linen, their daggers and swords 
gilded, their garters and shoe roses of silk, with gold 
or silver lace, their stockings of silk wrought in the 
seams with silver or gold, and their cloaks in summer 
of silk, in winter at least all lined with velvet), or else 
they daily wear sumptuous doublets and breeches of 
silk or velvet, or cloth of gold or silver, so laid over 
with lace of gold or silk, as the stuffs, though of them¬ 
selves rich, can hardly be seen. 

Fynes Moryson : An Itinerary. 


A Lady’s Dress 

A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness ; 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher ; 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly ; 

A winning wave, deserving note. 

In the tempestuous petticoat; 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civ’ility ;— 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

Herrick : Delight in Disorder, 
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The Dress of Citizens and Gentlewomen 

The wives of merchants, though little yielding to 
others in pride or expense, yet have long used, and 
still retain a decent attire with little or no inconstancy 
in the fashion. They wear a gown of some light stuff 
or silk, gathered in the back, and girded to the body 
with a girdle, and decked with many guards of the 
skirt, with wLich they wear an apron before them, of 
some silk or stuff, or fine linen. Thev wear upon their 
heads a coif of fine linen, with their hair raised a little 
at the forehead, and a cap of silk, or a little hat of 
beaver, yet without fit difference of estate or condi¬ 
tion, arid some wear light French chains and necklaces 
ot pearl. The graver sort of citizens wear gowns and 
caps others wear hats and cloaks, and their prentices 
cloaks and caps. No citizens wear any swords in the 
city. At public meetings the aldermen of London 
wear scarlet gowns, and their wives a close gown of 
scarlet laid with guards of black velvet. 

Gentlew'omen virgins wear gowns close to the body 
and aprons of fine linen, and go bareheaded, with 
their hair curiously knotted, and raised at the fore- 

many against the cold, as they say. wear 

w4th decking their heads 

kw and flowers of silk or 

chain! nf starched, and 

2ked Thp ^ the neck, with their breasts 

t ^^^t of married women used to 

cover their head with a French hood of^ velvet sit 

fashion w pearls; but thil 

coif of 1 commonly wear a 

coif of linen, wath a little hat of beaver or felt ^vith 

heir hair somewhat raised at the forehead ’ All 
general, wear gowns hanging loose at the back, with 
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a kirtle and close upper body, of silk or light stuff, but 
have lately left the French sleeves borne out with. 
hoops of whalebone. 

F'^'nes Morysox : Afi Itinerary. 


Wanted—A Looking-glass and some 

Fruit Dishes 

Dear Ned, —If there be any good looking-glasses in 
Oxford, choose me one about the bigness of that I 
use to dress me in, if you remember it. I put it to 
your choice, because I think you will choose one that 
will make a true answer to one's face. 

All my fruit dishes are broken ; therefore, good 
Ned. if there be any such blue and white dishes as I 
use to have for fruit, buy me some ; they are not 
porcelain, nor they are not of the ordinaiA’ metal of 
blue and white dishes. ... I see your sister has a 
new hood ; it seems she lost hers and durst not tell, 
and so, as I guess, \\Tit to you for one, which I will 
pay you for. I have sent you my watch, and I belie^'e 
it mav be mended. 

Xov. 29, 1639. 

Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 


Two Meals a Day 

But the Italian Sanso\ine is much deceived, \\Titing, 
that in general the English eat and cover the table 
at least four times in a day ; for howsoever those that 
joumev, and some sickly men staying at home, may 
perhaps take a small breakfast, yet in general the 
English eat but two meals, of dinner and supper, each 
day, and I could never see him that useth to eat four 

times in the day. Fyxes Morysox, An Itinerary. 
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Some Household Cares 

Dear Ned ... I have sent you by the carrier a 
box, directed to 3^ou, in which is a turkey pie and six 
pies such as my lord, your grandfather, did love. I 
nope to remember you again in Lent. . . 

I have sent your tutor a box of dried plums * the 
box IS directed to you ; tell him it is a Lenten token. 

Feh. 15, 1638. 


I have made a pie to send you : it is a kid pie I 
believe you have not that meat ordinarily at Oxford * 
one half of the pie is seasoned with one kind of season¬ 
ing and the other with another. I think to send it 
by this carrier. 

May 10, 1639. 


father has divers times since you went asked 
or stra\^erry butter, and in memory of you this day 
I made Hacklet make some. I wish you a dish of it ^ 
July 5, 1639. 

me in mind to send your 
is somr^® biscuits. I have sent him a box in %vLch 
IS some Shrewesbury cakes for your father and five 

such as I have sent your father. I was an<^rv that 
ftey had over-baked the biscuits, and I would not 
have sent them, but that I was loth to sS 

likSheml"''^''’ fathe^ 

Feb. 5, 1640. 

newS^bv' make you 

pleLrCod ^hortly^ if 

Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 
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A Family Heirloom 

Dear Ned ... I have sent you by this bearer a 
little box, in which is my watch; love it better than 
you would another watch, because it was your good 
grandfather's. You must not overwind it, and it 
will go very well. 

^ April 1639. 

Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 


A Faithful Servant 

These summer birds did with thy master stay 
The times of warmth : but then they flew away, 
Leaving their poet (being novy grown old) 
Exposed to all the coming winter's cold. 

But thou, kind Prew, did’st with my fates abide, 
As well the winter's, as the summer's tide : 

For which thy love, live with thy master here. 
Not one, but all the seasons of the year. 

R. Herrick : To his Maid, Prew. 



SECTION III.—EDUCATION 


The Englishman’s Contempt for Education 

Is it not commonly seen that the most gentlemen will 

Peacham : The Compleat Gentleman, 


The Good Schoolmaster 

"“f 5'=« Peicia™! 

“ Sec r»" »"? 

».e It only as a pas, "'5" ablt 

patch the rents in their presenMortunnm’T''^’ 
provide a new one anH u tid they can 

more gainful calling Th’ J-^^^selves to some 
from doing their belt whh th disheartened 

children, slaves bemg masters to the 

l^own rich, they grow neghgenT^and^^'^^^^^^’ 

how art „„ sch„ln.,a,?r bc^hTyerCS: 
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His genius inclines him with delight to this pro¬ 
fession. Some men had as lieve be schoolboys as 
schoolmasters, to be tied to the school as Cooper's 
Dictionary and Scapula's Lexicon are chained to the 
desk therein; and though great scholars and skilful 
in other arts, are bunglers in this. But God of his 
goodness hath fitted several men for several callings, 
that the necessities of Church and State in all con¬ 
ditions may be provided for. So that he who beholds 
the whole fabric thereof may say, God hewed out this 
stone, and appointed it to lie in this very place, for 
it would fit none other so well, and here it doth most 
excellent. And thus God mouldeth some for the 
schoolmaster's life, undertaking it with desire and 
delight, and discharging it with dexterity and happy 
success. 

He studieth his scholars’ natures as carefully as 
they their books, and ranks their dispositions into 
several forms. . . . 

He is able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching ; 
not leading them rather in a circle than forwards. 
He minces his precepts for children to swallow, hang¬ 
ing clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, that his 
scholars may go along with him. 

He is, and will be known to be an absolute monarch 
in his school. If cockering mothers proffer him 

Cooper's Diclionary. Thomas Cooper, i 5 i 7 - 04 » Master of 
Magdalen College School, O.xford, and afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 
1571, and Bisiiop of Winchester, 1584. His Thesaurus Lingua 
Lotnana: et Uniannieez appeared in 1565, and was generally known 
as “ Cooper’s Dictionary.” 

Scapula's Lexicon. Scapula’s Lexicon Graco-Lalinum was first pub¬ 
lished in 1579 at Basle. Many subsequent editions appeared, and in 
1637 tiie hrst English edition was published in London. Scapvna 
was for some time employed in Paris at the printing-press of Henri 
Ivstieime, whose Lingua Graca was published in 1572. 

'i'lie appearance of Scapula’s much cheaper Lexicon in 1579 proved 
the ruin of Estienne. Eabricius (1644-1729). his notes on the 
books in his library, remarks that Scapula deserved less well of his 
master tlian of youth, and insinuates that Scapula had unrighteously 
made use of Estienne’s material to which he had access while be was 
ill Estieniie’s employ. 
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money to purchase their sons an exemption from his 
rod (to live as it were in a peculiar, out of their master's 
jurisdiction) with disdain he refuseth it. and scorns the 
late custom in some places of commuting whipping 
mto money, and ransoming boys from the rod at a 
set price. If he hath a stubborn youth, correction- 
proof, he debaseth not his authority by contesting 
with him, but fairly, if he can, puts him awav before 
nis obstinacy hath infected others. 

He is moderate in inflicting deserved correction. 

'o ®‘^hoolmaster better answereth the name of 

ffa( 6 o„ i^ys than jratSayuyos, rather tearing his scholars’ 

flesh with whipping than giving them good educa- 

non. . . . Yea, hear the lamentable verses of poor 
Tusser in his own life : ^ 


From Paul s I went, to Eton sent, 

To learn straightways the Latin phrase, 
W here nfty-three stripes given to me 
At once I had. 

For fault but small, or none at all. 

It came to pass, thus beat I was ; * 

See, Udal, see the mercy of thee, 

Tome, poor lad. 


males^ Th more scholars than he 

makes. Their tyranny hath caused many tongues 

to stammer, which spake plain by nature, and whose 

stuttering at first was nothing else but fears quavering 

on their speech at their master’s presence And 

ttsfuLo’In"^ ‘i^Ued 

exceeded their master. 

He makes his school free to him who sues to him 
baanse the poor scholar cannot pay him^lj WlgJJ 

fond ol flogg describes his schoolmaster, Orbilius, as plasosus, 
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pays the scholar in his whipping. Rather are diligent 
lads to be encouraged with all excitements to learn¬ 
ing. This minds me of what I have heard of Mr. Bust, 
(that worthy late schoolmaster of Eton, who would 
never suffer any wandering begging scholar (such as 
justly the Statute hath ranked in the forefront of 
rogues) to come into his school, but would thrust him 
out with earnestness (however privately charitable 
unto him) lest his schoolboys should be disheartened 
from their books, by seeing some scholars after their 
studying in the university preferred to beggary. . . . 

Out of his school he is no whit pedantical in carriage 
or discourse ; contenting himself to be rich in Latin, 
though he doth not jingle with it in every company 
wherein he comes. 

Fuller ; The Holy State. " The 
Good Schoolmaster." 


Some Bad Schoolmasters 

I knew one, who in winter would ordinarily in a 
cold morning whip his boys over for no other purpose 
than to get himself a heat ; another beat them for 
swearing, and all the while swears himself, with hor¬ 
rible oaths, he would forgive any fault saving that. 

I had, I remember, myself (near S. Alban's in Hert¬ 
fordshire, where I was bom) a master, who by no 
entreaty would teach any scholar he had, farther than 
his father had learned before him ; as, if he had only 
learned but to read English, the son, though he went 
with him seven years, should go no farther : his 
reason was, they would then prove saucy rogues, and 
control their fathers. 

Peacham : The Compleat Gentleman. 
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At the University 
(i.) An Undergraduate's Dress 

Dear Ned, —I like the stuff for your clothes well ; 
but the colour of those for every day I do not like so 
well : but the silk chamlet I like very well, both 
colour and stuff. Let your stockings be always of 
the same colour of your clothes, and I hope you now 
wear Spanish leather shoes. If your tutor does not 
intend to buy you silk stockings to wear with your 
silk suit, send me word, and I will, if please God 
bestow a pair on you. 

May 7, 1639. 

Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley. 


(ii.) An U'ndergradnate's Allowance 

+hi^r Verney writes to his son Ralph, from 

the Court, January 5, 1635.] ^ 

as soon as vou 

can. 1 mil allow him forty pound a year, and he shall 

fnPPH Easter, or sooner, 

if need require. Advise him to husband it well ■ and 
more I will not allow him. 

Letters and Papers of the Verney Family. 


(ill.) The Study of English History and Language 

But while I wander in foreign history, let me warn 
you, ne SIS peregnnus domi ; that you be not a 

^ history of your own country which is a 
common fault imputed to our English travellers in 

»T£„crf;r ^ "”;<>•»tt “wS ” 

ments of other nW '"®™°"able things and monu- 
France .old 
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England being no whit inferior to any other in the 
world, for matter of antiquity, and rarities of every 
kind worthy remark and admiration. . . , 

Again, while you are intent to foreign authors and 
languages, forget not to speak and write your own 
properly and eloquently : whereof (to say truth) you 
shall have the greatest use (since you are like to live 
an eminent person in your country, and mean to 
make no profession of scholarship).... 

To help yourself herein, make choice of those 
authors in prose who speak the best and purest Eng¬ 
lish. I would commend unto you (though from more 
antiquity) the Life of Richard the Third, written by 
Sir Thomas More ; the Arcadia of the noble Sir 
Philip Sidney, whom Du Bartas makes one of the 
four columns of our language ; the Essays and other 
pieces of the excellent master of eloquence, my Lord 
of S. Albans, who possesseth not only eloquence, but 
all good learning, as hereditary both by Father and 
Mothe-r. . . . Imagine not that hereby I would bind 
you from reading all other books, since there is no 
book so bad, even Sir Bevis himself, Owleglasse, or 
Nash’s Herring, but some commodity may be gotten 

from it. Peacham : The Compleat Gentleman. 

(iv.) Deportment and Sports 

The exercises I chiefly used, and most recommend 
to my posterity, were riding the great horse and fen¬ 
cing, in which arts I had excellent masters, English, 
French, and Italian. As for dancing, I could never 
And leisure enough to learn it, as employing my mind 
always in acquiring of some art or science more useful; 

Oivlcglasse. This is the English form of the German Eulenspiegel, 
the hero of a German jest book, which was translated into English 
about 1560. 

Nash's Herring. Nash’s Lenten Stuffe, or The Prayse of the Red 
Herring, 1599, contains many stories, old and new, ingeniously 
converted into praise of the red herring. 
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howbeit, I shall wish these three exercises learned in 
this order. 

That dicing may be learnt first, as that which 
doth fashion the body, gives one a good presence in 
and address to all companies, since it disposeth the 
limbs to a kind of souplesse (as the Frenchmen call it) 
and agility, insomuch as they seem to have the use of 
their legs, arms, and bodies, more than any others, 
who, standing stiff and stark in their postures, seem 
as if they were taken in their joints, or had not the 
perfect use of their members. I speak not this yet 
as if I would have a youth never stand still in company, 
but only, that when he hath occasion to stir, his 
motions may be comely and graceful, that he ’may 
learn to come in and go out of a room where com¬ 
pany is, how to make courtesies handsomely, accord¬ 
ing to the several degrees of the persons he shall en¬ 
counter, how to put off and hold his hat, all which, 
and many other things, which become men, are taught 
by the more accurate dancing masters in France 
1 he next exercise a young man should learn (but 
not before he is eleven or twelve years of age) is fen¬ 
cing : for the attainment of which the Frenchman's 
rule is excellent, bon pied bon ceil, by which to teach 
men how far they may stretch out their feet when 
they would make a thrust against their enemy, lest 
either should overstride themselves, or, not striding 

homr''''^^' weapon 

I spent much time also in learning to ride the ereat 
horse, that creature being made Jove all othL! ?or 

Berenger-s 

palfreys, coursers and a opposed to 

necessary for soldiers to ^ ‘ ‘ ‘ size made it 

to fixed rules, and hence camp^h^^^^ managing them according 
horse ’ ’»_nence came the expression, ‘ to ride the rrrpat 

C;i£r6«ry, e^. s! Lee.^ o/ Edward, Lord Herbfrt of 
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the service of man, as giving his rider all the ad¬ 
vantages of which he is capable, while sometimes he 
gives him strength, sometimes agility or motion for 
the overcoming of his enemy, insomuch, that a good 
rider on a good horse, is as much above himself and 

others, as this world can make him. . . . 

It will be fit for a gentleman also to learn to swim, 
unless he be given cramps and convulsions. ... It 
will be good also for a gentleman to learn to leap, 
wrestle, and vault on horseback ; they being, all of 
them, qualities of great use. I do much approve 
likew'ise of shooting in the long bow, as being both an 
healthful exercise and useful for the wars, notwith¬ 
standing all that our firemen speak against it; for, 
bring an hundred archers against so many musque- 
teers, I say if the archer comes within his distance, 
he will not only make two shots, but two hits for one. 

The exercises I do not approve of are riding of 
running horses, there being much cheating in that 
kind : neither do I see why a brave man should 
delight in a creature whose chief use is to help him to 
run away. I do not much like of hunting horses, that 
exercise taking up more time than can be spared from 
a man studious to get knowledge ; it is enough, there¬ 
fore, to know the sport, if there be any in it, without 
making it an ordinary practice ; and, indeed, of the 
two, hawking is the better, because less time is spent 
in it. And upon these terms, also, I can allow a little 
bowling ; so that the company be choice and good. 

The exercises I wholly condemn are dicing and 
carding, especially if you play for any great sum of 
money, or spend any time in them ; or use to come 
to meetings in dicing-houses where cheaters meet and 
cozen young gentlemen of all their money. 

Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Riding of running horses, “ i.e. racing. Ne^Tnarket was ac¬ 
quiring its first fame, in the fashionable world while Lord Herbert 
was a young man.”—S. Lee in edition of Autobiography. 
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(v.) The Care of Books 

Lastly, have a care of keeping your books hand- 
sonre, and well bound, not casting away over much in 
their gilding or stringing for ostentation sake, like the 
prayer books of girls and gallants, which are carried 
to church but for their outsides. Yet for your own 
use spare them not for noting or interlining (if they be 
printed), for it is not likely you mean to be a gainer 
by them, when you have done with them : neither 
suffer them through negligence to mould and be moth- 
eaten or want their strings and covers. 

Peacham : The Compleat Gentleman. 


The Uneducated Englishman 

Let me not be malicious, and lie against my Genius • 
t may not deny but that we have a sprinkling of our 
gentry, here and there one, excellently well learned. 
. . . tlut they are but few in respect of the multitude • 
the major part (and some again excepted that are in¬ 
different) are wholly bent for hawks and hounds, and 
earned away many times with intemperate lust 
g^mg, and drinking. If they read a book at any 

s^rtU\' o/ff a venaiu, poculis. alei 
scoi-ns) tis an English Chronicle, Sir Huon of Bor- 

deaux Amadis de Gaul, etc., a Play-book or some 

^^^li^^n I'll t .1 seasons only 

When they cannot stir abroad, to drive away time • 

neZ fhorses, an^d wTat 
aHL' have been a traveller in Italy, or 

as tar as the Emperors Court, wintered in Orleanq 

rWif^ hrs Mistress in broken French wear his 

utl^m ^^li^jli u ^1 * , sing some choice 

iianaisn tunes, discourse of lords ladi<^c 

places „d cities, he is c.mpleteS lotel'dS! 
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otherwise he and they are much at one ; no difference 
betwixt the Master and the Man, but worshipful titles; 
wink and choose betwixt him that sits down (clothes 
excepted) and him that holds the trencher behind 
him. Yet these men must be our patrons, our 
governors too, sometimes, statesmen, magistrates, 
noble, great, and wise, by inheritance. 

R. Burton : Anatorny of Melancholy, I. ii. 3, xv. 


Music 

Music, a sister to Poetry, next craveth your ac¬ 
quaintance (if your genius be so disposed). I know 
there are many, who are adeo a/zovo-ot, and of such 
disproportioned spirits, that they avoid her company. 
... I dare not pass so rash a censure of these as 
Pindar doth, or the Italian, having fitted a proverb to 
the same effect, Whom God loves not, that man loves not 
music ,* but I am verily persuaded, they are by nature 
very ill disposed, and of such a brutish stupidity, that 
scarce anything else that is good and savoureth of 
virtue, is to be found in them. . . . 

I might run into an infinite sea of the praise and use 
of so excellent an art, but I only show it you with the 
finger, because I desire not that any noble or gentleman 
should (save at his private recreation and leisurable 
hours) prove a master in the same, or neglect his more 
weighty employments : though I avouch it a skill 
worthy the knowledge and exercise of the greatest 
prince. . . . 

I desire no more in you than to sing your part sure, 
and at the first sight, withal, to play the same upon 
your viol, or the exercise of the lute, privately to 
yourself. 

To deliver you my opinion, whom among other 
authors you should imitate and allow for the best, 
there being so many equally good, is somewhat 
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difficult : yet, as in the rest, herein you shall have 
my opinion. 

For motets and music of piety and devotion, as well 
for the honour of our nation, as the merit of the man, I 
prefer above all other our phoenix, Mr. W'illiam Byrd, 
whom in that kind, I know not whether any may 
equal, I am sure none excel, even by the judgment of 
France and Italy, who are very sparing in the com¬ 
mendation of strangers, in regard of that conceit tiiey 
hold of themselves. His cantiones sacrcB, as also his 
Gradiialia, are mere angelical and divine ; and being 
of himself naturally disposed to gravity and piety, his 
vein is not so much for light madrigals and canzonets, 
yet his Virginellae, and some others in his first Set 

cannot be mended by the best Italian of them all. . . 

I willingly, to avoid tediousness, forbear to speak of 
the worth and excellency of the rest of our English 
composers, Master Doctor Dowland, Thomas Morley 
M. Alphonso, M. Wilby, M. Kirby. M. Wilkes, Michael 
Last, M. Bateson, M. Deering, with sundry others, 
mtenor to none in the world (how much soever the 
Italian attributes to himself) for depth of skill and 
richness of conceit. 

Peacham : The Coinpieut Ge 7 itle}ncift. 


Verse-writing 

Poetyy. ’Tis ridiculous for a lord to print verses- 
tis weU enough to make them to please himself but 
to make them public is foolish. 

Selden : Table Talk, 

spinrt®wTtho;.Uegs^“‘‘‘““^ ^ rectangular 

Library Sri Pratap College, 

Srinagar^ 
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Some Lessons from Italy 


In Italy, amongst other moral cautions, one may 
learn not to be over prodigal of speech when there is 
no need, for with a nod, with a shake of the head, and 
shrug of the shoulder, they will answer to many ques¬ 
tions. One shall learn besides these not to interrupt 
one in the relation of his tale, or to feed it with odd 
interlocutions. One shall learn also not to laugh at his 
own jest, as too many use to do, like a hen, which 
cannot lay an egg but she must cackle. 

Moreover, one shall learn not to ride so furiously 
as they do ordinarily in England, when there is no 
necessity at aU for it; for the Italians have a proverb, 
that a galloping horse is an open sepulchre. And the 
English generally are observed by all other Nations to 
ride with that speed as if they rid for a midwife or a 
physician, or to get a pardon to save one’s life as he 
goeth to execution, when there is no such thing, or any 
other occasion at all, which makes them call England, 
the Hell of Horses. 

In these hot countries, also, one shall learn to give 
over the habit of an odd custom, peculiar to the Eng¬ 
lish alone, and whereby they are distinguished from 
other nations, which is, to make still towards the 
chimney, though it be in the Dog days. 

Howell : Instructions for Forreine Travell. 



SECTION IV.—RELIGION 


A. Some Types 

(i.) A Puritan Alother writes to her Son 

(a) To my dear Son, Mr. Edward Harley. Oxford 

My GOOD Ned,— The last week being not well, I could 
not enjoy this contentment of writing to you. You 
may remember, that when you were at home, I was 
often enforced to keep my bed ; it pleases God,’it is so 
with me still, and when I have those indispositions, it 
makes me ill for some time aftenvards. It is the hand 
of my gracious God ; and though it be sharp, yet when 
1 look at the will of God in it, it is sweetened to me • 
lor to me, there is nothing can sweeten any condition 
to us, m this hfe, but as we look at God in it and see 
ourselves his servants in that condition in which we 
are. Therefore when I consider my own afflictions 
they are not so bitter, when I look at the will of my 
God m it. He is pleased it should be so, and then 
the^r'^ pleased it should be so ? And I hope 

^ to wait upon iny 

mo ’ ^ hope the Lord will look graciously upon 

me And my dearest, believe this from me, that there 
IS no sweetness m any thing in this life compared to the 
gveetness m the se^ce of our God ; and this 1 thank 

^ had health an?frS 

and company m vanety, and there was a time that 
hat could I have said I wanted ? yet in aU that’there 
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was a trouble, and that which gave me peace, was 
serving of my God, and not the service of the world. 
And I have had a time of sickness, and weakness, and 
the loss of friends, and as I may say, the ghding away 
of all those things I took most comfort in, in this life. 
If I should now say (which I may boldly) that, in this 
condition, O how sweet did I find the love of my God, 
and the endeavour to walk in His ways ; it may be, 
some may say, then it must needs be so, because all 
other comforts failed me ; but, my dear Ned, I must 
lay both my conditions together ; my time of freedom 
from afflictions, and my time of afflictions ; and in the 
one, I found a sweetness in the service of God, above 
the sweetness of the things in this life, and in trouble a 
sweetness in the service of God, which took away the 
bitterness of the affliction ; and this I tell you, that 
you may believe how good the Lord is, and believe it, 
as a tried truth, the service of the Lord is more sweet, 
more peaceable, more delightful than the enjoying of 
all the fading pleasures of the world. . . . 

My dear Ned, the Lord bless you. 

Your most affectionate mother, 

Brilliana Harley. 

Mar. 22, 1638. 


(b) For my dear Son, Mr. Edward Harley, in 

Magdalen Hall, in Oxford 

My dear Ned, —Keep always a watch over your 
precious soul, tie yourself to a daily examination ; 
think over the company you have been in, and what 
your discourse was, and how you found yourself 
affected, how in the discourses of religion ; observe 
what knowledge you were able to express, and with 
what affection to it, and where you find yourself to 
come short, labour to repair that want; if it be in 
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knowledge of any point, read something that may 
inform you in what you find you know not ; if the 
fault be in affections, that you find a weariness in that 
discourse of religion, go to God, beg of Him new 
affections to love those things which by nature we 
cannot love. After discourse, call to mind whether 
you have been apt to take exceptions, or whether any 
have provoked you, and examine yourself how you 
took it. My dear Ned, you are to me next my own 
heart, and this is the rule I take with myself, and I 
think it is the best way to be acquainted with our own 
hearts, for we know not what is in us, till occasions and 
temptation draws out that matter which lays quiet ; 
and in a due observation we shall find at last, in what 
we are proud, in what fearful, and what will vex and 
eat our hearts with care and grief. ... My dear Ned 
I will not excuse my length of lines, though it may be 
you may think it too long a letter ; but rather think 
upon the affection with which I write it, who am your 
most affectionate mother. 


Bromton Castle. 
Nov. the first 1639. 


Brillian.a. H.arley. 


Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley, 


(n.) “ With Open Eyes ” 

I know the ways of Learning ; both the head 
And pipes that feed the press, and make it run • 
\V hat reason hath from nature borrowed 
Or of itself, like a good huswife, spun 

conspire, 

B?th th' by fire, 

JBoth th old discoveries and the new-found seas 
The stock and surplus, cause and history — 

All these stand open, or I have the keys'-’ 

Yet I love Thee. 
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I know the ways of Honour, what maintains 
The quick returns of courtesy and wit; 

In vies of favour whether party gains ; 

VTien glory swells the heart, and mouldeth it 
To all expressions both of hand and eye ; 

Which on the world a true-love knot may tie, 

And bear the bundle, wheresoe'er it goes ; 

How many drams of spirit there must be 
To sell my life unto my friends or foes : 

Yet I love Thee. 

I know the ways of Pleasure, the sweet strains, 
The luUings and the relishings of it ; 

The propositions of hot blood and brains ; 

What mirth and music mean ; what love and wit 
Have done these twenty hundred years and more ; 
I know the projects of unbridled store : 

My stuff is flesh, not brass ; my senses live. 

And grumble oft that they have more in me 
Than He that curbs them, being but one to five : 

Yet I love Thee. 

I know all these, and have them in my hand : 
Therefore not seeled, but with open eyes 
I fly to Thee, and fully understand 
Both the main sale and the commodities ; 

And at what rate and price I have Thy love. 

With all the circumstances that may move ; 

Yet through the labyrinths, not my grovelling wit, 
But Thy silk-twist let down from heaven to me. 
Did both conduct and teach me how by it 

To climb to Thee. 

G. Herbert : The Pearl (Matt. xiii.). 
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(iii.) An Experiment in the Community 

Life 

[No account of religion in England in the seventeenth 
century can omit reference to the Little Gidding com¬ 
munity. It is, however, impossible in any short passage 
to^ give an adequate impression of its life and activities. 
Walton, in the account given here, deals only with the 
rule of prayer and the definitely religious practices : of 
the varied practical works of charit>' and education he 
makes no mention. In Nicholas Ferrar, His Household 
and His Frietids, edited by Rev. T. T. Carter, the stor>’ 
of the Ferrars and of the community is put together from 
contemporary documents and the early biographies of 
Nicholas Ferrar. A full, though in some degree fanciful 

picture of the community will be found in Shorthousei 
John Inglesajit.] 


Mr. Nicholas Ferrar—who got the reputation of 
being called St. Nicholas at the age of six years—was 
born in London, and doubtless had good education in 

was, at an early age, made 
Fellow of Clare Hall in Cambridge ; where he con- 

tinued to be eminent for his piety, temperance, and 
learning About the twenty-sixth year of his age he 
betook himself to travel: in which he added to his 
Latm and Greek a perfect knowledge of all the lan¬ 
guages spoken m the western parts of our Christian 
world ; and understood weU the principles of their 
religion, and of their manner, and the reasons of their 
worship. In this his travel he met with many per- 
siwsions to come into a communion with that Church 

tralds'^as Cathohe : but he returned from his 

mZer obedience to his 

EnHand AW V ° England. In his absence from 

aUowed " father-who was a merchant- 

allowed him a liberal maintenance ; and not lone after 

of W rEngland, Mr. Ferrar had, by the death 
of his father, or an elder brother, or both^, an estate 

8 
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left him that enabled him to purchase land to the 
value of four or five hundred pounds a year ; the 
greatest part of which land was at Little Gidding, four 
or six miles from Huntingdon, and about eighteen 
from Cambridge ; which place he chose for the privacy 
of it, and for the hall, which had the parish church or 
chapel belonging and adjoining near to it ; for Mr. 
Ferrar, having seen the manners and vanities of the 
world, and found them to be, as Mr. Herbert says, “ a 
nothing between two dishes,” did so contemn it, that 
he resolved to spend the remainder of his life in morti¬ 
fications, and in devotion, and charity, and to be 
always prepared for death. And his hfe was spent 
thus : 

He and his family, which were like a little college, 
and about thirty in number, did most of them keep 
Lent and all ember-weeks strictly, both in fasting and 
using all those mortifications and prayers that the 
Church hath appointed to be then used : and he and 
they did the hke constantly on Fridays, and on the 
vigils and eves appointed to be fasted before the 
saints' days ; and this frugality and abstinence turned 
to the relief of the poor : but this was but a part of his 
charity ; none but God and he knew the rest. 

This family, which I have said to be in number 
about thirty, were a part of them his kindred, and the 
rest chosen to be of a temper fit to be moulded into a 
devout life ; and all of them were for their dispositions 
serviceable, and quiet, and humble, and free from 
scandal. Having thus fitted himself for his family, he 
did, about the year 1630, betake himself to a constant 
and methodical service of God. ... 

Thus did Mr. Ferrar and his happy family serve God 
day and night; thus did they always behave them¬ 
selves as in His presence. And they did always eat 
and drink by the strictest rules of temperance ; eat 
and drink so as to be ready to rise at midnight, or at 
the call of a watch-bell, and perform their devotions to 
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God. And it is fit to tell the reader, that many of the 
clergy, that were more inclined to practical piety and 
devotion, than to doubtful and needless disputations, 
did often come to Gidding Hall, and make themselves 
a part of that happy society, and stay a week or more, 
and then join with Mr. Ferrar and the family in these 
devotions, and assist and ease him or them in watch 
by night. . . , 

Mr. Ferrar's and Mr. Herbert's devout lives were so 
noted that the general report of their sanctity gave 
them occasion to renew that slight acquaintance which 
was begun at their being contemporaries in Cam¬ 
bridge : and this new holy friendship was long main¬ 
tained without any interview, but only by loving and 
endearing letters. 

Walton : Life of Mr. George Herbert, 


(iv.) A Christian Physician 

For my religion, though there be several circum¬ 
stances that might persuade the world I have none at 
all (as the general scandal of my profession, the natural 
course of my studies, the indifferency of my behaviour 
and discourse in matters of religion, neither violently 
defending one, nor with that common ardour and 
coritention opposing another), yet, in despite hereof, 
I dare without usurpation assume the honourable 
style of a Christian. Not that I merely owe this 
title to the font, my education, or the clime wherein 
I was bom (as being bred up either to confirm those 
principles niy parents instilled into my unwary 
understanding, or by a general consent proceed in 
the religion of my country), but having in my riper 
years and confimed judgment seen and examined 

niyself obliged by the principles of grace 
and the law of mine o^vn reason, to embrace no 
other name but this. Neither doth herein my zeal so 
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far make me forget the general charity I owe unto 
humanity, as rather to hate than pity Turks, infidels, 
and (what is worse) Jews; rather contenting myself to 
enjoy that happy style, than maligning those who 
refuse so glorious a title. 

But, because the name of a Christian is become too 
general to express our Faith (there being a geography 
of religions as well as lands, and every clime dis¬ 
tinguished not only by their laws and limits, but cir¬ 
cumscribed by their doctrines and rules of Faith) ; to 
be particular, I am of that reformed, new-cast religion, 
wherein I dislike nothing but the name ; of the same 
belief our Saviour taught, the Apostles disseminated, 
the Fathers authorised, and the Martyrs confirmed ; 
but by the sinister ends of princes, the ambition and 
avarice of prelates, and the fatal corruption of times, 
so decayed, impaired, and fallen from its native beauty, 
that it required the careful and charitable hands of 
these times to restore it to its primitive integrity. 
Now the accidental occasion whereupon, the slender 
means whereby, the low and abject condition of the 
person by whom so good a work was set on foot, which 
in our adversaries beget contempt and scorn, fills me 
with wonder, and is the very same objection the inso¬ 
lent Pagans first cast at Christ and His disciples. 

Yet have I not so shaken hands with those desperate 
resolutions (who had rather venture at large their 
decayed bottom, than bring her in to be new trimmed 
in the dock ; who had rather promiscuously retain all, 
than abridge any, and obstinately be what they are, 
than what they have been), as to stand in diameter 
and sword's point with them. We have reformed 
from them, not against them ; for (omitting those 
improperations and terms of scurrility betwixt us, 
which only difference our affections and not our cause) 
there is between us one common name and appellation, 
one faith and necessary body of principles common to 
us both ; and therefore I am not scrupulous to con- 
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verse and live with them, to enter their churches in 
defect of ours, and either pray with them or for them. 
I could never perceive any rational consequence from 
those many texts which prohibit the Children of Israel 
to pollute themselves with the temples of the heathens; 
we being all Christians, and not divided by such de¬ 
tested impieties as might profane our prayers, or the 
place wherein we make them ; or that a resolved con¬ 
science may not adore her Creator an>'\\'here, especially 
in places devoted to His service ; where, if their de¬ 
votions offend Him, mine may please Him ; if theirs 
profane it, mine may hallow it. Holy water and 
crucifix (dangerous to the common people) deceive not 
my judgment, nor abuse my devotion at all. I am, I 
confess, naturally inclined to that which misguided 
zeal terms superstition. My common conversation I 
do acknowledge austere, my behaviour full of rigour, 
sometimes not without morosity ; yet at my devotion 
I love to use the civility of my knee, my hat and hand, 
with all those outward and sensible motions which 


may express or promote my invisible devotion. I 
should violate my own arm rather than a church ; nor 
willingly deface the name of saint or martvr. At the 
sight of a cross or crucifix I can dispense with my hat 
but scarce with the thought or memory of my Saviour! 
I cannot laugh at, but rather pity, the fruitless journeys 
o pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condition of 

displaced in circumstances, there 
L devotion. I could never hear the 

A^-Ma^ bell without an elevation, or think it a 

that is, in silence and dumb 

vobo^^n therefore, they directed their de- 

OTors of ’ °ff«''«djnme to God, and rectified the 

ITa solemn O hy rightly ordering mine own. 

At a solemn procession I have wept abundantly while 

my consorts, blind with opposition and prdudke lave 

faUen mto an excess of scorn and laughti. ^ SeTe! 
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questionless, both in Greek, Roman, and African 
Churches, solemnities and ceremonies, whereof the 
wiser zeals do make a Christian use, and stand con¬ 
demned by us, not as evil in themselves, but as allure¬ 
ments and baits of superstition to those vulgar heads 
that look asquint on the face of truth, and those 
unstable judgments that cannot consist in the narrow 
point and centre of virtue without a reel or stagger to 
the circumference. 

But (to difference myself nearer, and draw into a 
lesser circle) there is no Church whose every part so 
squares unto my conscience ; whose articles, consti¬ 
tutions, and customs seem so consonant unto reason, 
and as it were framed to my particular devotion, as 
this whereof I hold my belief, the Church of England ; 
to whose faith I am a sworn subject, and therefore in 
a double obligation subscribe imto her articles, and 
endeavour to observe her constitutions. WTiatsoever 
is beyond, as points indifferent, I observe according 
to the rules of my private reason, or the humour 
and fashion of my devotion ; neither believing this, 
because Luther affirmed it, or disproving that, be¬ 
cause Calvin hath disavouched it. I condemn not 
all things in the Council of Trent, nor approve all in 
the Synod of Dort. In brief, where the Scripture is 

Council of Trent, A General Council of the Church, which met 
on three occasions, for varying periods, at intervals between the 
years 1545 and 1563. It was summoned in the first instance by the 
Pope to undertake (a) the pacification of the religious disputes by 
doctrinal decisions ; (6) the reform of ecclesiastical abuses ; (c) the 
discussion of a crusade against the infidels. Sir Thomas Browne 
refers to its doctrinal resolutions, which were intended to define the 
views held by the Roman Catholic Church on the subjects most in 
dispute between it and the Protestants. 

Synod of Dort. In 1618-19 an Assembly of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, with deputies from various European countries, including 
England, met at Dort, or Dordrecht, in order to attempt to decide 
certain theological differences existing between different parties in 
the Church. In 1619 the Synod finally adopted certain canons 
wliich embodied its decisions on various disputed points of doctrine, 
and to these all members of the Dutch Church were required to 
subscribe. 
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silent, the Church is my text; where that speaks, 'tis 
but my comment: where there is a joint silence of 
both, I borrow not the rules of my religion from Rome 
or Geneva, but the dictates of my own reason. 

Sir Thomas Browne : Religio Medici. 


B. The Daily Round 

Morning (i.) 

WTien first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like ; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit's duty. True hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun. 

Give Him thy first thoughts then ; so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 

H. Vaughan : Rules and Lessons. 


Morning (ii.) : A Prayer 


[Lancelot Andrewes, 1555-1626, successively Bishop of 
Chichester, 1605 ; Ely, 1609 ; and Winchester, 1619, was 
one of the greatest schol^s, preachers, and writers of the 
Church of England of this period. He composed for his 
own use a number of prayers in Latin and Greek, the MS. 
of which is said to have been his constant companion. 
In 1648 a translation of these prayers was published 
under the title, A Manual of Private Devotion, now more 
generally known as Preces Privates. During his earlier 
^5^^1605, he held various offices in Cambridge, 
and was much resorted to on cases of conscience. Com¬ 
pare Section IV. E, “ A Scrupulous Conscience.” His 
view of kingship will be found in Section I. 3 (ii.).] 

Thou understandest. Thou canst accom¬ 
plish, Thou dost truly and earnestly desire the safety 
and good of my soul: I, wretched man. have neither 
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unde^tanding to discern, nor power to effect, nor, as 
1 ought to have, even will to desire and seek, my true 
and best good : do Thou, therefore, I entreat Thee, 
U my God, of Thy unspeakable tenderness and love, 
vouchsafe to direct and guide, to govern and dispose 
ot me, and all my concerns, in such a manner as Thy 
wisdom knows wiU be most agreeable to Thee and 
most expedient for me. 

Andrewes : Preces Privates. 


“ Drudgery Divine ” 

Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things Thee to see. 

And what I do in any thing 
To do it as for Thee. 

Not rudely as a beast, 

To run into an action. 

But still to make Thee prepossest 
And give it his perfection. 

A man that looks on glass. 

On it may stay his eye ; 

Or if he pleaseth, through it pass 
And then the heaven espy. 

All may of Thee partake ; 

Nothing can be so mean 

WTiich, with his tincture, “ for Thy sake," 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Wlio sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th' action ^e. 
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This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold ; 

For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told. 

G. Herbert : The Elixir. 


Evening (i.) 

"Wdien night comes, lift thy deeds, make plain the way 
Twixt heaven and thee ; block it not with delays ; 
But perfect all before thou sleep'st. Then say, 
There’s one sun more strung on my bead of days.” 
What’s good score up for joy ; the bad, well scanned, 
Wash off with tears, and get thy Master’s hand. 

H. Vaughan : Rules and Lessons. 


Evening (ii.) : A Prayer 

The night is come, like to the day, 
Depart not Thou, great God, away. 
Let not my sins, black as the night, 
Eclipse the lustre of Thy light: 

Keep still in my horizon ; for to me 
The sun makes not the day, but Thee. 
Thou, whose nature cannot sleep. 

On my temples sentry keep ; 

Guard me ’gainst those watchful foes, 
WTiose eyes are open while mine close. 
Let no dreams my head infest. 

But such as Jacob’s temples blest. 
While I do rest, my soul advance ; 
Make my sleep a holy trance ; 

That I may, my rest being wrought, 
Awake into some holy thought ; 

And with as active vigour run 
My course, as doth the nimble sun. 
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Sleep is a death. O make me try. 

By sleeping, what it is to die ; 

And as gently lay my head 
On my grave, as now my bed. 

Howe'er I rest, great God, let me 
Awake again at last with Thee ; 

And thus assured, behold I lie 
Securely, or to awake or die. 

These are my drowsy days ; in vain 
I do now wake to sleep again : 

O come that hour, when I shall never 
Sleep again, but wake for ever. 

Sir Thomas Browne : Religio Medici, IT. 


Night 

Dear night! this world’s defeat; 

The stop to busy fools ; care's check and curb ; 
The day of spirits ; my soul's calm retreat 
Which none disturb ! 

Christ’s progress, and His prayer-time ; 

The hours to which high Heaven doth chime. 

God’s silent, searching flight: 

Wlien my Lord's head is filled with dew, and all 
His locks were wet with the clear drops of night; 
His still, soft call; 

His knocking-time ; the soul’s dumb w'atch, 
WLen spirits their fair kindred catch. 

There is in God, some say, 

A deep, but dazzling darkness ; as men here 
Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear. 

O for that night ! where I in Him 
Might live invisible and dim ! 

H. Vaughan : The Night (verses 5, 6, 9). 
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C. Life and Death 

The World 

Love built a stately house, where Fortune came; 

And spinning fancies, she was heard to say, 

That her fine cobwebs did support the frame, 

Wdiereas they were supported by the same ; 

But Wisdom quickly swept them all away. 

Then Pleasure came, who, liking not the fashion, 
Began to make balcones, terraces, 

Till she had weakened all by alteration ; 

But reverend laws, and many a proclamation. 
Reform^ all at length with menaces. 

Then entered Sin, and with that sycamore 
Whose leaves first sheltered man from drought and 
dew. 

Working and winding slily evermore. 

The inward walls and sommers cleft and tore ; 

But grace shored these, and cut that as it grew. 

Then Sin combined with Death in a firm band 
To rase the building to the very floor : 

Wliich they effected, none could them withstand ; 

But Love and Grace took Glory by the hand. 

And built a braver palace than before. 

G. Herbert: The World , 

Man 

Weighing the steadfastness and state 
Of some mean things which here below reside, 

Where birds like watchful clocks the noiseless date 
And intercourse of times divide, 

^Mle^e bees at night get home, and hive, and flowers, 
Early as well as late. 

Rise with the sun, and set in the same bowers; 
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I would, said I, my God would give 
The staidness of these things to man ! for these 
To His divine appointment ever cleave. 

And no new business breaks their peace ; 

The birds nor sow, nor reap, yet sup and dine, 

The flowers without clothes live, 

Yet Solomon was never dressed so fine. 

Man hath still either toys or care; 

He hath no root, nor to one place is tied, 

But ever restless and irregular 
About this earth doth run and ride. 

He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows where ; 
He says it is so far. 

That he hath quite forgot how to go there. 

He knocks at all doors, strays and roams ; 

Nay, hath not so much wit as some stones have, 
W^ich in the darkest nights point to their homes 
By some hid sense their Maker gave. 

Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 
And passage through these looms, 

God ordered motion, but ordained no rest. 

H. Vaughan : Man. 


On a Drop of Dew 

See, how the orient dew, 

Shed from the bosom of the mom 
Into the blowing roses, 

(Yet careless of its mansion new, 

For the clear region where 'twas bom), 
Round in itself incloses ; 

And in its little globe's extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element. 
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How it the purple flower does slight. 

Scarce touching where it lies ; 

But gazing back upon the skies, 

Shines with a mournful light, 

Like its own tear, 

Because so long divided from the sphere. 
Restless it rolls and insecure. 

Trembling lest it grow impure ; 

Till the warm sun pity its pain, 

And to the skies exhale it back again. 

So the soul, that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 

(Could it within the human flower be seen). 
Remembering still its former height. 

Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green. 
And, recollecting its owm light, 

Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater heaven in an heaven less. 

In how coy a figure wound, 

Every way it turns away ; 

So the world-excluding round. 

Yet receiving in the day ; 

Dark beneath, but bright above, 

Here disdaining, there in love. 

How loose and easy hence to go ; 

How girt and ready to ascend ; 

]\Ioving but on a point below, 

It all about does upward bend. 

Such did the manna's sacred dew distil. 

\Miite and entire, though congealed and chill' 
Congealed on earth ; but does, dissolving, run 
Into the glories of the almighty sun. 

A. Marvell : On a Drop of Dew. 
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To Death 

Death be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so. 

For, those, whom thou think'st, thou dost overthrow, 
Die not, poor Death ; nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee, much more must flow. 
And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and soul's delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate 
men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell. 

And poppy, or charms can make us sleep as well, 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell'st thou then ? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally. 

And death shall be no more. Death, thou shalt die. 

J. Donne : Holy SonnetSt x. 

Peace 

My soul, there is a country 
Afar beyond the stars, 

Where stands the wingM sentry 
All skilful in the wars. 

There above noise and danger, 

Sweet peace sits crowned with smiles. 

And one born in a manger 

Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious friend, 

And (O my soul, awake !) 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither. 

There grows the flower of peace, 

The rose that cannot wither. 

Thy fortress and thy ease. 
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Leave then thy foolish ranges ; 

For none can thee secure, 

But one who never changes, 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 

H. Vaughan : Peace. 


D. The Christian Experien'Ce 

(i.) The Coming of the King of Heaven 

Yet if His Majesty, our Sovereign Lord, 

Should of his own accord 
Friendly himself invite, 

And say, “ I’ll be your guest to-morrow' night,” 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work ! ” Let no man idle stand. 

” Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall, 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat. 

And order taken that there want no meat ! 

See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light! 

” Look to the presence ; are the carpets spread : 
The dais o’er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs. 

And all the candies lighted on ^e stairs ? 

Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place.” 
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Thus, if the king were coming, would we do ; 

And 'twere good reason too ; 

For 'tis a duteous thing 
To show all honour to an earthly king ; 

And after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All's set at six and seven : 

We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain him always like a stranger, 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in a manger. 

Anon : Printed from Christ Church MS. in Oxford 
Book of Verse, and elsewhere. 


(ii.) Forgiveness 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin where I begun, 

Wliich was my sin, though it were done before ? 
Wilt Thou forgive that sin, through which I run, 
And do run still, though still I do deplore ? 

When Thou hast done. Thou hast not done, 

For I have more. 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I have won 
Others to sin ? and made my sin their door ? 

Wilt Thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year, or two; but wallowed in, a score ? 

Wlien Thou hast done. Thou hast not done. 

For I have more. 

I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 

But swear by Thyself, that at my death Thy Son 
Shall shine as He shines now, and heretofore ; 
And, having done that. Thou hast done, 

I fear no more. 

J. OoNNE : A Hyynn to God the Father. 
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(iii.) Communion 

Love bade me welcome : yet my soul drew back, 
Guilty of dust and sin. 

But quick-eyed Love, observing me grow slack 
From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 
If I lacked anything. 


“ A guest,” I answered. ” worthy to be here.” 

Love said, ” You shall be hc\” 

“ I, the unkind, ungrateful ? Ah, mv dear, 

I cannot look on Thee.” 

Love took my hand and smiling did reply, 

“ Who made the eyes but I ? ” 


Truth, Lord, but I have marred them : let mv 
shame ^ 

Go where it doth deserve.” 

" And know you not,” says Love, " Who bore the 
blame ? 

My dear, then I will serve.” 

\ou must sit down,” says Love, " and taste my 
meat. 

So I did sit and eat. G. Herbert : Love. 


(^^•) The Vision of Eternity 

I saw eternity the other night 

Like a peat ring of pure and endless light 
AU calm, as it was bright ’ 

And round beneath it, time, in hours, days, years 
Driven by the spheres, ^ ^ ’ 

Like a vast shadow moved ; in which the world 

And all her tram were hurled. 


( 3 , 254 ) 
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(v.) The Communion of Saints {a) 

Jov of my life while left me here ! 

And still my love ! 

How in thy absence thou dost steer 
Me from above ! 

A life well led 
This truth commends, 

With quick or dead 
It never ends. 

Stars are of mighty use. The night 
Is dark and long ; 

The road foul; and where one goes right, 

Six may go wrong. 

One twinkling ray. 

Shot o'er some cloud, 

May clear much way, 

And guide a crowd. 

God’s Saints are shining lights : who stays 
Here long, must pass 

O’er dark hills, swift streams, and steep ways 
As smooth as glass ; 

But these all night. 

Like candles, shed 
Their beams, and light 
Us into bed. 

They are indeed our Pillar-fires, 

Seen as we go ; 

They are that city's lining spires 
We travel to. 

A sword-like gleam 
Kept man from sin 
First out ; this beam 
Will guide him in. 

H. Vaughan : Joy of my Life. 
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The Communion of Saints (b) 

Love, thou art absolute sole lord 
Of life and death. To prove the word, 
now appeal to none of all 
Those thy old soldiers, great and tall, 

Ripe men of mart>Tdoni. that could reach down 
ith strong arms their triumphant crown • 

Such as could with lustv breath 

Speak loud into the face of death 

Their great Lord’s glorious name ; to none 

Ot those whose spacious bosoms spread a throne 

bor love at large to tiU. Spare blood and sweat 

And see him take a private seat, 

Making his mansion in the mild 
And milky soul of a soft child. 


Scarce has she learnt to lisp the name 
Of martyr ; yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with that breath 
\\ hich, spent, can buy so rich a death. 

-he ne\ er undertook to know 

X^Tiat death with lo\-e should have to do • 

Aor has she e’er yet understood 

she should shed blood ; 
^ et, though she cannot tell vou whv 
-he can love, and she can die. 

had at home 

bhe 11 travel to a martvrdom. 
go home for her, confesses she 
But where she may a mart_\T be 


She 11 to the Moors, and trade wth them 
For this unvalued diadem. 

\\ fth rh hreath, 

ith Christ s Name m’t, in change for death 
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She’ll bargain with them ; and will give 
Them God ; teach them how to live 
In Him : or, if they this deny. 

For Him she’U teach them how to die. 

So shall she leave amongst them sown 
Her Lord’s blood ; or at least her own. 

Farewell, then, all the world ! Adieu. 

Teresa is no more for you. 

Farewell, all pleasures, sports and joys, 

(Never till now esteemed toys). 

Farewell what ever dear may be, 

Mother's arms or Father’s knee. 

Farewell house, and farewell home ! 

She’s for the Moors and martyrdom. 

Sweet, not so fast ! Lo, thy fair Spouse, 

WTiom thou seek'st with so swift vows, 

Calls thee back and bids thee come 
T’embrace a milder martyrdom. 

• • • ♦ 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires 1 
By all thy dower of lights and fires ; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love ; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day. 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they ; 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire ; 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire ; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss. 

That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His ; 
By all the heavens thou hast in Him, 

(Fair sister of the Seraphim !) 

By all of Him we have in thee ; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all hfe of mine may die. 

Crashaw : Hymn to Name of St.^ Teresa, and Upon 
the Book and Picture of St. Teresa. 
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E. The Pulpit 


Pray—or Preach—without Ceasing 

Of all things the service of God is the most due^ 
necessary, and profitable action of a Christian man. 
Of all services of God praver is the most excellent 
for many respects, and of all prayers the Lord’s 
Prayer is the most perfect, useful, and comfortable. 
. . . And if ever this doctrine was needful in any 
age, it is most in ours ; for now our zeal to prav^er is 
quite dried up and cooled, and turned to prattlin'^, 
especially in this Isle, where the Puritans will have 
us hunt for hearing of sermons without ceasing, but 
as little prayer as ye will,-turning the commandment 
ot the Apostle from Pray continually to Preach con¬ 
tinually only obeying another commandment of the 

same Apostle, in preaching and exhorting both in 
season and out of season. 

King James : A Meditation upon the Lord's Praver 
1616. * 


John Donne, a Great Preacher 

This he did, till His Majesty sent and appointed him 
a day to preach to him at WTiitehall; and, though 
much were expected from him, both by His Majesty 
and others, yet he was so happy-which fevl are-as 
to satisfy and exceed their expectations : preaching 

showed his own heart was possessed 

to disdUnto o'fh and joys that he kboured 

to distil into others ; a preacher in earnest • weening 

sometimes for his auditory, sometimes with them^ 

Lofdoa/. “ privately in some village, not far from 
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always preaching to himself, like an angel from a cloud, 
but in none ; carrying some, as St. Paul was, to 
heaven in holy raptures, and enticing others by a 
sacred^ art and courtship to amend their lives ; here 
picturing a vice so as to make it ugly to those that 
practised it, and a virtue to make it beloved even 
by those that loved it not, and all this with a most 
particular grace and an unexpressible addition of 
comeliness. 

Walton : Life of Donne. 


An Example of Donne’s Preaching: 

(i.) A Tolling Bell 

He that will die with Christ upon Good Friday, 
must hear his own bell toll all Lent; he that will be 
partaker of His Passion at last must conform himself 
to His discipline of prayer and fasting before. Is 
there any man, that in his chamber hears a bell toll for 
another man, and does not kneel down to pray for 
that dying man ? and then when his charity breathes 
out upon another man, does he not also reflect upon 
himself, and dispose himself as if he were in the state 
of that d^dng man ? We begin to hear Christ’s bell 
toll now, and is not our bell in the chime ? We must 
be in His grave, before we come to His Resurrection, 
and we must be in His death-bed, before we come to 
His grave ; we must do as He did, fast and pray, 
before we can say as He said, that In mamts tuas 
(Into Thy hand), O Lord, I commend my spirit. You 
would not go into a medicinal bath without some 
preparatives ; presume not upon that bath, the blood 
of Christ Jesus, in the Sacrament then, without pre¬ 
paratives neither. Neither say to yourselves, we 
shall have preparatives enough, warnings enough, 
many more sermons before it come to that, and so it 
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is too soon yet ; you are not sure you shall have more ; 
not sure you shall have all this ; not sure you shall be 
aftected with any. If you be, when you are, remem¬ 
ber that as in that good custom in these cities, vou 
hear cheerful street music in the winter mornings, but 
yet there was a sad and doleful bell-man, that waked 
you, and called upon you two or three hours before 
that music came ; so for all that blessed music which 
the servants of God shall present to you in this place, 
it may be of use, that a poor bell-man waked vou 

before, and though but by his noise, prepared you for 
their music. 

Donne : “ A Sermon preached at YTiitehall, Feb¬ 
ruary 29. 1627," given in Pears.^ll Smith: 
Donne s Sermons, " Selected Passages.*' 


An Example of Donne’s Preaching : 

(ii.) “ Remember ” 

“P ^ returning to our first 

"'e remember God, so for His 
^ke let us remember one another. . . . Remember 

me thus } ou that stay m this kingdom of peace, where 

no sword is draiv-n, but the sword of justice, as I shaU 

kingdoms, where ambition on 
one side and a necessary defence from unjust persecu" 

Chris't" °*^*^*^ Side hath drawn many swords ; and 

whirl us all in His Kingdom to 

sea of' T a sea, it is the 

hough we must be blown with strange winds with 

til?/ b£vf of God 

/nni. ■ L “'f shall blow awav all 

contrary winds of diffidence and distrust in Cnrl’c 

i soldiers of one a/nv the 

Lord of Hosts, and children of one choir, theTo'd of 
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harmony and consent: where all clients shall retain 
but one Councillor, our advocate Christ Jesus, not 
present Him any other fee but His own blood, and yet 
every client have a judgment on his side, not only in a 
not guilty, in the remission of his sins, but in a Venite 
henedicti, in being called to the participation of an 
immortal crown of glory : where there shall be no 
difference in affection, nor in mind, but we shall agree 
as fully and perfectly in our AUelujah, and gloria in 
excelsis, as God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
agreed in the faciamus hominem at first ; where we 
shall end, and yet begin but then ; where we shall 
have continual rest, and yet never grow lazy ; where 
we shall be stronger to resist, and yet have no enemy ; 
where we shall live and never die ; where we shall 
meet and never part. 

Donne : “ A Sermon of Valediction at my going into 
Germany, at Lincoln's Inn, April i8, 1619," 
given in Pearsall Smith : Donne’s Sermons, 
“ Selected Passages." 


“ A Great Congregation, specially of 

Women ” 

At the Black Friars. 12 Dec. 1602. 

Mr. Egerton, a little church or chapel upstairs, but 
a great congregation, specially of women. After 
God be merciful," read after the second lesson— 
having sat a good time before in the pulpit, willed 
them to sing to the glory of God and their own 
edifying the 66th Psalm, 2nd part. After he made a 
good prayer, then turned the glass, and to his text. 
Act vii., 23, etc. Here he made a recapitulation of 
that he had delivered the last Sabbath, and so he 
came to deliver doctrines out of this text. When he 
had said what he thought good of it, he went to 
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catechise ; it seems an order which he hath but 
newly begun, for he was but in his exordium questions ; 
then he prayed, sung a psalm, gave the blessing, and 
so an end. 

I^Ianningham : Diary. 


A National Fast 

1625. The 2nd of Julv, being Saturday, there was 
a solemn fast celebrated by the parliament. The 
King, and Lords of the upper house of parliament 
had their exercise in the cathedral church of West- 
minster, which continued six hours with the sermons ; 
viz., one in the forenoon, and th' other in the after¬ 
noon. The lower house had three sermons ; the 
first sermon being three hours, and each of the others 
two h^ours a-piece. Their exercise was performed in 
the church near adjoining to the cathedral church of 
VVestmmster, and continued full nine hours, during 
all which time it was observed that not any one man 
ot their company fainted. And afterwards special 
order wa^ [issued by] his Majesty Charles the First 
that It should be publicly celebrated in every parish 
church throughout the realm every Wednesday, and 
to begin the Wednesday being the 20th of July, and 

contbue'*'"'*'^'^ ^ plague shall 

Walter Yonge : Diary. 


A Judgment 

The 2nd of August 1621, anno 2 Caroli Primi there 
was a general fast commanded by proclainXn thit 
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upon many parts of the kingdom, and to defend us 
from the swelling pride of Spain. This day some of 
Newmarket beyond London going to church, met 
with eight of their neighbours which were going to 
reap, whom they demanded what they meant, and 
wEether they would not turn back with them to the 
church to join with the congregation in prayer and 
fasting, that God’s wrath might be averted from the 
land. These eight answered that they could not live 
by fasting and prayer, and w^ent on in their intended 
course. The 4th of August, being the Friday, these 
eight went into the field to reap, and being there (it 
being a champaign country, not enclosed) there sud¬ 
denly came a great storm of thunder and lightning. 
These having no shelter, seven of them covered them¬ 
selves with sheaves ; the eighth stood it out, and was 
smitten dead. Fire seized on the sheaves where the 
others lay, and burnt them, and so scorched three 
of them that they died also ; the other four were 
so affrighted that they all ran mad and distracted. 
See here God’s hand upon the contemners of his 
ordinances! 

Walter Yonge : Diary. 


A Scrupulous Conscience 

[For Andrewes, see Section IV., “ Morning ” (ii-)-] 

There was then at Cambridge a good fat alderman, 
that was wont to sleep at church, wEich the alderman 
endeavoured to prevent, but could not. Well! this 
was preached against as a sign of reprobation. The 
good man w'as exceedingly troubled at it, and went to 
Andrewes his chamber to be satisfied in point of 
conscience. Mr. Andrewes told him that it was an 
ill habit of body, not of mind, and that it was against 
his will; advised him on Sundavs to make a more 
sparing meal, and to mend it at supper. The alder- 
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man did so, but sleep comes upon [him] again for all 
that, and \vas preached at. [He] comes again to be 
resolved with tears in his eyes ; Andrewes then told 
him he would have him make a good hearty meal as 
he was wont to do, and presently take out his full 
sleep. He did so ; came to St. Mary’s, where the 
preacher was prepared with a sermon to damn all who 
slept at sermon, a certain sign of reprobation. The 
good alderman having taken his full nap before looks 
on the preacher all sermon time, and spoiled the 
design. But I should have said that Andrewes was 
most extremely spoken against and preached against 
tor offenng to assoil or excuse a sleeper in sermon 

Sn^elf learning and wit enough to defend 

Aubrey ; Brief Lives, “ Andrewes.” 


An Onlooker’s Judgment 

be^ried^up^ damnation is the way to 

Selden : Table Talk. 


SECTION V.—COURT AND CAPITAL 

The Lure of the Capital 

You must take order for these beggars and rogues ; 
for they so swarm in every place, that a man cannot 
go in the streets nor in the highways, nor anywhere 
for them. . . . 

Another thing to be cared for is the new buildings 
here about the city of London. . . . For is it possible 
but the country must diminish, if London do so in¬ 
crease, and all sorts of people do come to London ? . .. 

One of the greatest causes of all gentlemen's desire, 
that have no calling or errand, to dwell in London, 
is apparently the pride of the women. For if they 
be wives, then their husbands, and if they be maids, 
then their fathers, must bring them up to London, 
because the new fashion is to be had nowhere but in 
London. . , . For as we now do imitate the French 
fashion in fashion of clothes, and lackeys to follow 
every man, so have we got up the Italian fashion, in 
living miserably in our houses, and dwelling all in the 
city; but let us, in God's name, leave these idle 
foreipi toys, and keep the old fashion of England. 
For it was wont to be the honour and reputation of 
the English nobility and gentry to live in the country 
and keep hospitality ; for which we were famous 
above all the countries in the world ; which we may 
the better do, having a soil abundantly fertile to 
live in. . . . 

Therefore, as every fish lives in his own place, some 
in the fresh, some in the salt, some in the mud ; so 
let every one live in his own place, some at court, 

140 
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some in the city, some in the country ; specially at 
festival times, as Christmas and Easter and the rest. 

And for the decrease of new buildings here, I would 
have the builders restrained and committed to prison ; 
and if the builders cannot be found, then the workmen 
to be imprisoned ; and not this only, but likewise the 
buildings to be cast down ; I mean such buildings as 
may be overthrown without inconvenience. 

King James : Speech in the Star Chamber, 1616. 


“ All for Aloney 

\^at petty things they are we wonder at, like 
children that esteem every trifle, and prefer a fairing 
before their fathers ! \Vhat difference is between us 

d'^arer fools, coxcombs at 

thSeY t, "'P'' cockleshells, 

whistles, hobby-horses, and suchlike; we with 

statues, marble pillars, pictures, gilded roofs where 

underneath is lath and lime, perhaps loam. Yet we 

take pleasure m the lie, and are glad we can cozen 

but all that we call happiness is mere painting and gilt 

tS b ^ men^branelnrX; 

ttiat is, and how all true reputation fallen since monev 

luae, that in all other things are divided in this 
conspire and agree-to lole money. They w sh fo? 
It they embrace it, they adore it. while yet it ifDos 
sessed with greater stir and torment thLXt is got^et 

Ben Jonson : Discoveries, “ De Stultitia.'^ 


“ Pompous Vanities ” 
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him £200, came down the room as a shower from 
heaven. The banquet let down in a sheet upon the 
table, no man seeing how it came ; with other 
pompous vanities, to waste away and consume money, 
the country being in poverty, and more necessary 
occasions calling for it. 

Walter Yonge : Diary. 


The Gallant 

A Gallant is one that was born and shaped for his 
clothes : and if Adam had not fallen, had lived to no 
purpose. He gratulates, therefore, the first sin, and 
fig leaves that were an occasion of bravery. His 
first care is his dress, the next his body, and in the 
uniting of these two lies his soul and its faculties. 
He observes London trulier than the Termers, and 
his business is the street, the stage, the court, and 
those places where a proper man is best shown. If 
he be qualified in gaming extraordinary, he is so much 
the more gentle and complete, and he learns the best 
oaths for the purpose. These are a great part of his 
discourse, and he is as curious in their newness as the 
fashion. His other talk is ladies and such pretty 
things, or some jest at a play. His pick-tooth bears 
a great part in his discourse, so does his body ; the 
upper parts whereof are as starched as his linen. . . . 
He has learnt to ruffle his face from his boot, and 
takes a great delight in his walk to hear his spurs 
jingle. Though his life pass somewhat slidingly, yet 
he seems very careful of the time, for he is still 
drawing his watch out of his pocket, and spends part 
of his hours in numbering them. He is one never 
serious but with his tailor, when he is in conspiracy 
for the next device. He is furnished with his jests, as 

Termers, Those who resorted to London for business or pleasure 
during the terms of the courts of law. 
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some wander with sermons, some three for all con¬ 
gregations; one specially against the scholar, a man 
to him much ridiculous, whom he knows bv no other 
definition but silly fellow in black. He is a kind of 
walking mercer’s shop, and shows you one stuff to¬ 
day, and another to-morrow, an ornament to the 
rooms he comes in, as the fair bed and hangings be: 
and IS merely rateable accordingly, fifty or an hundred 
pound as his suit is. His main ambition is to get a 
knighthood, and then an old ladv, which if he be 
happy in, he fills the stage and a coach so much longer. 
Otherwise, himself and his clothes grow stale together 

and he is buried commonly ere he dies, in the gaol or 
the country. ° 

Earle : MUrocosmographie, “ A Gallant." 


A Stalking Cavalier 

n *^usley of the Middle Temple 

a young gallant, but of a short cut, overtaking 1 till’ 

^ 3 ut ^ T^T^cd * I ■ made no' more 

hie ' 1 ^1 an ironmonger's shop, threw off 

his cloak and rapier, fitted himtelf with bells and 

and dancing the 
John Manningham : Diary. 


Clothes and the Man 

«i.v??,a'4TbT“, r 

No.hi.g i. „o,e 
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but while their clothes last: stay but while these are 
worn out, you cannot wish the thing more wretched 
or dejected. 

Ben Jonson ; Discoveries^ " Dejectio Aulic[orum].” 


The World Well Lost 

The merry world did on a day 
With his train-bands and mates agree 
To meet together where I lay, 

And all in sport to jeer at me. 

First Beauty crept into a rose. 

Which when I plucked not, “ Sir,” said she, 

“ Tell me, I pray, whose hands are those ? ” 
But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me. 

Then Money came, and chinking still, 

“ What tune is this, poor man ? ” said he ; 

I heard in music you had skill.” 

But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me. 

Then came brave Glory puffing by 
In silks that whistled, who but he I 
He scarce allowed me half an eye ; 

But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me. 

Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 

And he would needs a comfort be. 

And to be short, make an oration : 

But Thou shalt answer. Lord, for me. 

Yet when the hour of Thy design 
To answer these fine things shall come, 

Speak not at large, say, I am Thine, 

And then they have their answer home. 

G. Herbert : The Quip. 
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Platonic Love at Court 

Westminster, 3 June 1634. 

The court affords little news at present, but that 

there is a love called Platonic love, which much swa\’s 

there of late ; it is a love abstracted from all corporeal 

gross impressions and sensual appetite, but consists 

m contemplations and ideas of the mind, not in anv 

carnal fruition. This love sets the wits of the town 

on work ; and they say there will be a .Mask shortlv 

of It whereof Her Majesty and her Maids of Honour 
will be part. 

James Howell : Familiar Letters. 


The Lover Philosophises 

I 

If yet I have not all thy love. 

L)ear, I shall never have it all, 

I cannot breathe one other sigh, to move 
Nor can entreat one other tear to fall 
And aU my treasure, which should purchase thee 
bighs, tears, and oaths, and letters 1 have spent 
let no more can be due to me, ^ 

Than at the bargain made was meant, 

TL of love were partial, 

1 hat sorne to me, some should to others fall 
Dear, I shall never have thee all. 

Or if then thou gavest me all. 

All was but aU, which thou hadst then • 

But if m thy heart since, there be or shaU 
love created be. by other men, 

^ich have their stocks entire, and can in tears 
^ (3!i« °'^tbid me, 


10 
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This new love may beget new fears, 

For, this love was not vowed by thee. 

And yet it was, thy gift being general, 

The ground, thy heart is mine, what ever shall 
Grow there, dear, I should have it all. 

Yet I would not have all yet. 

He that hath aU can have no more, 

And since my love doth every day admit 

New growth, thou shouldst have new rewards in store 

Thou canst not every day give me thy heart, 

If thou canst give it, then thou never gavest it: 
Love’s riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 

It stays at home, and thou with losing savest it: 

But we will have a way more liberal. 

Than changing hearts, to join them, so we shall 
Be one, and one another’s all. 

Donne : Love’s Infiniteness, 


The Lover Philosophises 

II 

When, dearest, I but think of thee, 
Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are present, and my soul delighted : 

For beauties that from worth arise 
Are like the grace of deities. 

Still present, though unsighted. 

Thus while I sit and sigh the day 
With all his borrowed lights away, 

Till night’s black wings do overt^e me, 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then, 
As sudden lights do sleeping men, 

So they by their bright rays awake me. 
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Thus absence dies, and dying proves 
No absence can subsist with loves 
That do partake of fair perfection ; 

Since in the darkest night they may 
By love's quick motion find a way 
To see each other by reflection. 

The wavdng sea can with each flood 
Bathe some high promont that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river ; 

Oh, think not then, but love can do 
As much, for that's an ocean too, 

\Miich flows not every day, but ever. 

Suckling. 


The Light-hearted Lover 

Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together : 

And am like to love three more. 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his \Nangs, 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on't is, no praise 
Is due at all to me : 

Love with me had made no stays. 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she. 

And that very face. 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 


Suckling. 
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The Courtly Compliment 

I 

Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 

For in your beauty's orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day, 

For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past, 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night, 

For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become as in their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
The Phoenix builds her spicy nest, 

For unto you at last she flies. 

And in your fragrant bosom dies. 

Carew : Song. 


The Courtly Compliment 

II 

I dare not ask a kiss, 

I dare not beg a smile ; 

Lest having that or this, 

I might grow proud the while. 
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No. no, the utmost share 
Of my desire shall be 
Only to kiss that air 
That lately kissed thee. 

Herrick : To Elektva. 


The Courtly Compliment 

III 

She beat the happy pavement— 

By such a star made firmament, 

Which now no more the roof envies ! 

But swells up high, with Atlas even, 
Beating the brighter, nobler heaven, 
And in her, all the deities. 

Each step trod out a lover's thought, 

And the ambitious hopes he brought 
Chained to her brave feet with such arts. 
Such sweet command and gentle awe, 
As, when she ceased, we sighing saw 
The floor lay paved with broken hearts. 

Lovelace : Gratiana Dancing. 


A Secret Society 

The beginmng of December, 1623, there was a great 
number in London, haunting taverns and other de¬ 
bauched places, who swore themselves in a brother¬ 
hood, and named themselves Tityre tues. The oath 
they gave in this manner : he that was to be sworn did 
put his dagger into a pottle of wine, and held his hand 
upon the pommel thereof, and then was to make oath 

Tityrg tu, The hrst words of Virgil's first eclogue. 
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that he would aid and assist all other of his fellowship, 
and not disclose their counsel. There were divers 
knights, some young noblemen, and gentlemen of this 
brotherhood, and they were to know one the other by 
a black bugle which they wore, and their followers to 
be known by a blue ribband. There are discovered 
of them about 8o or lOO persons, and have been 
examined by the Privy Council, but nothing dis¬ 
covered of any intent they had. 

Walter Yonge : Diary. 


A Bowl Alley 

A bowl alley is the place where there are three things 
thrown away besides bowls, to wit, time, money, 
curses, and the last ten for one. The best sport in it 
is the gamesters, and he enjoys it that looks on and 
bets not. 

Earle : Microcosmographie, “ A Bowl Alley.” 


Paul’s Walk 

Paul’s Walk is the land’s epitome, or you may call it 
the lesser isle of Great Britain. It is more than this, 
the whole world's map, which you may here discern in 
its perfect’st motion, justling and turning. It is a 
heap of stones and men, with a vast confusion of 
languages, and were the steeple not sanctified, nothing 
liker Babel. The noise in it is like that of bees, a 
strange humming or buzz, mixed of walking, tongues, 
and feet ; it is a kind of still roar or loud whisper. It 
is the great Exchange of all discourse, and no business 
whatsoever but is here stirring and afoot. It is the 
synod of all pates politic, jointed and laid together in 
most serious posture, and they are not half so busy at 
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the Parliament. ... It is the general mint of all 
famous lies, which are here, like the legends of Popery, 
first coined and stamped in the church. All inventions 
are emptied here and not a few pockets. The best 
sign of a temple in it is, that it is the thieves' sanc¬ 
tuary, which rob more safely in the crowd than a 
wilderness, whilst every searcher is a bush to hide 
them. ... Of all such places it is least haunted with 
hobgoblins, for if a ghost would walk more, he could 
not. 

E.\rle : Microcosmographie, “ Paul's Walk." 


The Bellman 

From noise of scare-fires rest ye free, 

From murders Benedicite. 

From all mischances, that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night; 
Mercy secure ye all, and keep 
The Goblin from ye while ye sleep. 

Past one o’clock, and almost two, 

My masters all, good-day to you. 

Herrick : The Bellman, 


Restrictions on Tobacco 

1633. Another proclamation issued 13 August, 
taking notice that the plant or drug called tobacco! 
scarce knoum to this Nation in former times, and in 
this age usually brought in as a medicine, had been of 
late brought hither in great quantities ; therefore to 
prevent the immoderate use thereof, his Majesty com¬ 
manded that none should vend or utter it by retail 
but such as should be licensed thereunto according 

to the rules and directions set down in the said 
proclamation. 

Rushworth : Histoyical Collections. 
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Hackney Coaches 

1635, 9 Jan. The King by proclamation pro¬ 
hibited the use of hackney coaches, unless they were 
to travel three miles at least out of London or West¬ 
minster ; and no man to go in a coach in the streets of 
London or Westminster, unless the owner of the coach 
kept within the said cities or suburbs thereof four able 
horses or geldings fit for his Majesty's service, if occa¬ 
sion be. 

Note, that i Car there were not above 20 Hackney 
coaches in and about London, and those stood not in 
the streets, but in their stables : The judges constantly 
rid on horseback to Westminster in all weathers, and 
the lawyers pleaded in ruffs. 

Rushworth : Historical Collections. 


The Mob 

The vulgar are commonly ill-natured, and always 
grudging against their governors ; which makes that a 
prince has more business and trouble with them than 
ever Hercules had with the bull or any other beast ; 
by how much they have more heads than \yill be 
reined with one bridle. There was not that variety of 
beasts in the ark, as is of beastly natures in the multi¬ 
tude ; especially when they come to that iniquity to 
censure their sovereign's actions. Then all the coun¬ 
sels are made good or bad by the events ; and it 
falleth out that the same facts receive from them the 
names, now of diligence, now of vanity, now of 
majesty, now of fury ; where they ought wholly to 
hang on his mouth, as he to consist of himself, and 

not others' counsels. 

Ben Jonson ; Discoveries, " Vulgi Mores. 
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The Plague 

About the end of July, 1625, there died of the 
plague in London, within one week, 9,000 persons; 
and great mortality continued there, and in many 
places of the country, a long time after. 

Walter Yonge : Diary. 


The Plague 

1636. The plague remained, since the last year, in 
London, and there died, about July 7, 180 or there¬ 
about in a week. It was sore in Newcastle the last 
year and remains there stiU, as is said. It was at 
Hadley sore this summer, and at Bury it began to 
increase, so that July there died 30 in a week. 

John Rous : Diary, 


Scavengers 

And in great cities it is forbidden to kill kites or 
ravens, because they devour the filth of the streets. 

Fynes Moryson : An Itinerary, 



SECTION VL—COUNTRY LIFE 


Sweet Country Life 

Sweet country life to such unknown 
Whose lives are others, not their own ! 

But ser\ 4 ng courts, and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee. 

Thou never plough’st the ocean’s foam, 

To seek and bring rough pepper home : 

Nor to the Eastern Ind dost rove 
To bring from thence the scorched clove. 

Nor, with the loss of thy loved rest, 

Bring’st home the ingot from the West. 

No, thy ambition’s masterpiece 
Flies no thought higher than a fleece : 

Or how to pay thy hinds, and clear 
All scores ; and so to end the year : 

But walk’s! about thine own dear bounds. 

Not envying others’ larger grounds : 

For well thou know’st, ’tis not ih’ extent 
Of land makes life, bat sweet content. 

When now the cock (the ploughman’s horn) 
Calls forth the hly-wristed morn. 

Then to thy cornfields thou dost go. 

Which, though well soiled, yet thou dost know 
That the best compost for the lands 
Is the wise master's feet and hands. 

There at the plough thou find'st thy team. 
With a hind whistling there to them : 

And cheer’st them up, by singing how 
The kingdom's portion is the plough. 
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This done, then to th’ enamelled meads 
Thou go'st, and as thy foot there treads, 

Thou see’st a present God-like power 
Imprinted in each herb and flower : 

And smell’st the breath of great-eyed kine, 

Sweet as the blossoms of the vine. 

Here thou behold’st thy large sleek neat 
Unto the dewlaps up in meat: 

And, as thou look’st, the wanton steer, 

The heifer, cow, and ox draw near 
To make a pleasing pastime there. 

These seen, thou go’st to view thy flocks 
Of sheep (safe from the wolf and fox), 

And find'st their bellies there as full 
Of short sweet grass, as backs with wool; 

And leav’st them, (as they feed and fill), 

A shepherd piping on a hill. 

For sports, for pageantry and plays 
Thou hast thy eves and holidays : 

On which the young men and maids meet, 

To exercise their dancing feet. 

Tripping the comely country round. 

With daffodils and daisies crowned. 

Thy wakes, thy quintels here thou hast, 

Thy Maypoles too with garlands graced : 

Thy morris dance ; thy Wliitsun-ale ; 

Thy shearing-feast, which never fail; 


or quintain was an object, varying from a 
rodcOT^rin ^ Saracen to a plain board, at which the performer 
? .08 Stow in his 5 «n'ry of London, 

1598, describes the game thus : “ This exercise of running at the 

practised in London as well in the summer al in the 
punter, but especially at the feast of Christmas. I have seen a 

Uielords ComhiU by Leadenhall where the attendants of 

♦ U* disputes have run and made great pastime * for 

and he t^hL°h quintain was laugLd to scorn, 

uSon his neck whh . t; r^ blow 

\ ^ banged on the other end.” 

i ■■ Church-ales were holidays, primarily devised for 

ISme t ‘Church. The church widens cau^d 

me strong ale to be brewed, and on the appointed festival, Easter 
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Thy harvest-home, thy wassail-bowl. 

That’s tossed up after Fox i’ th’ hole ; 

Thy mummeries ; thy Twelfth-tide kings 
And queens ; thy Christmas revellings ; 

Thy nut-brown mirth ; thy russet wit; 

And no man pays too dear for it. 

To these, thou hast thy time to go 
And trace the hare i' th' treacherous snow. 
Thy witty wiles to draw, and get 
The lark into the trammel net: 

Thou hast thy cockrood, and thy glade 
To take the precious pheasant made : 

Thy lime-twigs, snares, and pitfalls then 
To catch the pilfering birds, not men. 

0 happy life, if that their good 
The husbandmen but understood 1 
Who all the day themselves do please, 

And younglings with such sports as these. 

And lying down, have nought t' affright 
Sweet sleep, that makes more short the night. 

CcBtera desunt. 

Herrick : The Country Life. 


or Whitsun, this ale was on sale to all-comers. Stubbs in the 
Anaiomie of Abuses, 1595, notes the danger of such popular feasts, 
since the man who spent the most on ale was “ counted the godliest 
man of all the rest and most in God’s favour, because it is spent 
upon his church forsooth.” 

Fox V th' hole. According to Higins, Junius' Nomenclator, 15851 
“ a kinde of playe wherein boyes lift up one leg and hop on the 
other.”—N.E.D. 

Cockrood, A broad way or glade in a wood through which wood¬ 
cocks, etc., might dart so as to be caught by nets stretched across 
the opening.—N.E.D. 
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Court or Country ? 

[The Courtier and the Countryman engage in a friendly 
dispute as to the advantages of court and country 
respectively.] 


Courtier. Oh, the gallant life of the court, where so 
many are the choices of contentment, as if on earth it 
were the paradise of the world : the majesty of the 
sovereign, the wisdom of the council, the honour of the 
lords, the beauty of the ladies, the care of the officers, 
the courtesy of the gentlemen, the divine sendee of the 
morning and the evening, the witty, learned, noble, 
and pleasant discourses all day, the variety of wits, 
with the depth of judgments, the dainty fare, sweetly 
dressed and neatly served, the delicate wines and rare 
fruits, with excellent music and admirable voices, 
masques, and plays, dancing and riding, diversity of 
games, delightful to the gamester's purposes ; and 
riddles, questions, and answers ; poems, histories, and 
strange inventions of wit, to startle the brain of a good 
understanding ; rich apparel, precious jewels, fine 
proportions and high spirits ; princely coaches, stately 
horses, royal buildings and rare architecture, sweet 
creatures and civil behaviour; and in the course of 
ove such carriage of content as sets the spirit in the 
lap of pleasure that, if I should talk of the praise of 
it all day, I should be short of the worth of it at 


Countryman. Oh, the sweet of the country life in 
which are so many and so true varieties of pleasures as 
the spirit ever waking and the senses ever work- 

‘^^’^tent of the whole creature, in so 
it n may be a simile of heaven on’earth, 

hVtl the precinct of the country passage, where 
both nature and reason behold and ent^ that satiety 
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of pleasure that is not easily expressed. And to 
answer directly to some of your points of praise, let me 
tell you, ... for your lords, we have landlords, that 
agree best with our minds, whom using with due 
reverence, pajdng them their rent, and now and then 
for some small remembrances, we can have friendly 
talk withal, and learn good lessons for many things to 
be looked into. And upon the Bench at a Quarter 
Sessions, when they give a charge, hear them speak so 
wisely, that it would do one's heart good to hear them : 
and sometimes in the holidays, when they keep good 
houses, make many a good meal’s meat with them : 
and in the time of year when the harvest is in, go 
a-hunting and hawking, coursing and fishing with 
them : and sometimes to continue good neighbour¬ 
hood, meet and make matches for shooting and bowl¬ 
ing with them, when we exercise the body in plain 
dealing, and not the brain in subtle device. 

But now, leaving to speak more of these things : for 
pleasures, believe it, we will put you down a world of 
steps. For, first of all, we rise with the lark and go to 
bed with the lamb, so that we have the break of the 
day, and the brightness of the sun to cheer our spirits 
in our going to our labours. . . . Now, for the delight 
of our eyes, we have the May-painting of the earth 
with divers flowers of dainty colours and delicate 
sweets ; we have the berries, the cherries, the peas and 
the beans, the plums and the codlings in the month of 
June : in July the peas and the apples, the wheat, the 
rye, the barley, and the oats ; the beauty of the wide 
fields, and the labours with delight and mirth, and 
merry cheer at the coming home of the harvest cart. 
We have, again, in our woods the birds singing ; in the 
pastures the cow lowing, the ewes bleating, and the 
foal neighing, which with profit and pleasure makes us 
better music than an idle note and a worse ditty, 
though I highly do commend music, when it is in a 

right key. . . . 
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Again, we have hay in the bam, horses in the stable, 
oxen in the stall, sheep in the pen, hogs in the st\'e, 
com in the gamer, cheese in the loft, milk in the dairv, 
cream in the pot, butter in the dish, ale in the tub. and 
aqua vitae in the bottle ; beef in the brine, brawn in 
the souse, and bacon in the roof, herbs in the garden, 
and water at our doors, whole clothes to our backs, 
and some money in our coffers ; and having all this, if 
we serv^e God withal, what in God’s name can we 
desire to have more ? . . . 

Now, for the cleanness of your hands, I fear that 
now and then some of ye have your hands so troubled 
with an itch, that you must have them nointfd with 
an oil of gold, before you can fall to any work. . . . 
But for us in the countr^^ when we have washed our 
hands, after no foul work, nor handling any unwhole¬ 
some thing, we need no little fork to make hay with 
our mouths, to throw our meat into them. 

Nicholas Breton: The Court a)id Coioifry; from 
the reprint in inedited Tracts, printed for the 
Roxburgh Library^, 1868. 


A Country Gentleman 

[(^mparison might be made with Justice Shallow in 

Co'-erley, and Sir 

U Ilham Lucas m Pride and Prejudice.] 

A county gentleman is a thing out of whose cor- 
mption the generation of a justice of peace is 
produced. He speaks statutes and husban^y weU 
enough to make his neighbours think him a wise man ; 

donLr^ arithmetic or rates ; and hath 

eloquence enough to save his two pence. His con¬ 
versation ^ongst his tenants is desperate • but 
amongst his equals full of doubt. IHs travel is 

Souse, Liquid used as a pickle. 
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seldom farther than the next market town, and his 
inquisition is about the price of com : when he 
travelleth he will go ten miles out of the way to a 
cousin’s house of his to save charges ; and rewards 
the servants by taking them by the hand when he 
departs. Nothing under a suhpcena can draw him to 
London ; and when he is there, he sticks fast upon 
every object, casts his eye away upon gazing, and 
becomes the prey of every cut-purse. When he 
comes home, those wonders serve him for his holy-day 
talk. If he go to court, it is in yellow stockings ; 
and if it be in winter, in a slight tafety cloak, and 
pumps and pantofles. He is chained that woos the 
usher for his coming into the presence, where he 
becomes troublesome with the ill managing of his 
rapier, and the wearing of his girdle of one fashion 
and the hangers of another. By this time he hath 
learned to kiss his hand, and make a leg both to¬ 
gether, and the names of lords and councillors ; he 
hath then much toward entertainment and courtesy: 
but of the last he makes more use ; for by the recital 
of My Lord he conjures his poor countr3rmen. But 
this is not his element, he must home again, being 
like a dor, that ends his flight in a dunghill. 

OvERBURY : Characters. 


A Sporting Squire 

[Henry Hastings, 1551-1650, described in the following 
passage by Shaftesbury as one of his early associates, was 
the second son of George, fourth Earl of Huntingdon.] 

Mr. Hastings, by his quality, being the son, brother, 
and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon, and his way of 
living, had the first place amongst us. He was per- 

Tafetv, In early times a plain-wove, glossy silk ; in more recent 
times a light, thin silk of union stuff of decided brightness or lustre. 
—N.E.D. 
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adventure an original in our age, or rather tlic copy 
of our nobility in ancient days in hunting and not 
warlike times : he was low, very strong, and verv 
active, of a reddish flaxen hair, his clothes alwa\-s 
green cloth, and never all worth, when new, fl\-e 
pounds. His house was perfectly of the old fashion, 
in the midst of a large park well stocked with deer, 
and near the house rabbits to serve his kitchen, many 
fish-ponds, and great store of wood and timber ; a 
bowling-green in it, long but narrow, full of high 
ridges, it being never levelled since it was ploughed ; 
they used round sand bowls, and it had a banqueting 
house like a stand, a large one built in a tree. He 
kept all manner of sport-hounds that ran buck, fox, 
hare, otter, and badger, and hawks long and short 
winged ; he had all sorts of nets for fishing : he had 
a walk in the New Forest, and the manor of Christ 
Church. This last supplied him with red deer, sea 
and river fish ; and indeed all his neighbours' grounds 
and royalties were free to him, who bestowed all his 
time in such sports, but what he borrowed to caress 
his neighbours’ wives and daughters, there being not 
a woman in all his walks of the degree of a yeoman’s 
wife or under, and under the age of forty, but it w'as 
extremely her fault if he were not intimatelv ac¬ 
quainted with her. This made him very popular 
always speaking kindly to the husband, brother, or 
lather, who was to boot very welcome to his house 
whenever he came. There he found beef pudding 
and small beer in great plenty, a house not so neatly 
Kept as to shame him or his dirtv shoes, the great hall 
strewed with marrow bones, fiiU of hawks’ perches 
hounds, spani^els and terriers, the upper sides of the 
hall hung with the fox-skins of this and the last year's 
skinning, here and there a polecat intermixed, guns 
and keepers and huntsmen’s poles in abundance. 

playing upon sand. 


II 
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The parlour was a large, long room, as properly 
furnished ; on a great hearth paved with brick lay 
some terriers and the choicest hounds and spaniels ; 
seldom but two of the great chairs had litters of 
young cats in them, which were not to be disturbed, 
he having always three or four attending him at 
dinner, and a little white round stick of fourteen 
inches long lying by his trencher, that he might 
defend such meat as he had no mind to part with to 
them. The windows, which were very large, served 
for places to lay his arrows, crossbows, stonebows, 
and other suchlike accoutrements ; the corners of 
the room full of the best chose hunting and hawking 
poles : an oyster-table at the lower end, which was 
of constant use twice a day all the year round, for he 
never failed to eat oysters before dinner and supper 
through all seasons : the neighbouring town of Poole 
supplied him with them. The upper part of this 
room had too small tables and a desk, on the one 
side of which was a church Bible, on the other the 
Book of Martyrs ; on the tables were hawks' hoods, 
bells, and suchlike, two or three old green hats with 
their crowns thrust in so as to hold ten or a dozen 
eggs, which were of a pheasant kind of poultry he 
took much care of and fed himself ; tables, dice, 
cards, and boxes were not wanting. In the hole of 
the desk were store of tobacco-pipes that had been 
used. On one side of this end of the room was the 
door of a closet, wherein stood the strong beer and 
the wine, which never came thence but in single 
glasses, that being the rule of the house exactly 
observed, for he never exceeded in drink or permitted 
it. On the other side was a door into an old chapel 
not used for devotion ; the pulpit, as the safest place, 
was never wanting of a cold chine of beef, pasty of 

Tables, The boards on which chess, draughts, backgammon, or 
similar games are played. 

Boxes, Dice boxes. 
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venison, gammon of bacon, or great apple-pie, with 

thick crust extremely baked. His table cost him 

not much, though it was very good to eat at, his 

sports supplying all but beef and mutton, except 

Friday, when he had the best sea-fish as well as other 

fish he could get, and was the day that his neighbours 

of best quality most visited him. He never wanted a 

London pudding, and always sung it in with “ my 

part lies therein-a." He drank a glass of wine or two 

at meals, very often syrup of gillitlower in his sack. 

and had always a tun glass without feet stood bv him 

holding a pint of small beer, which he often stirred 

with a sprig of rosemary. He was well natured but 

soon angry. ... He lived to a hundred, never' lost 

his eyesight, but always writ and read without 

spectacles, and got to horse without help. Until 

past fourscore he rode to the death of a stag as well 
as anv. 

Shaftesbury : “ Fragment of Autobiography,” as 
given m Characters of the Seventeenth Century 
edited by Nichol Smith. 


The Good Yeoman 


Is gentleman in ore, whom the next age may see 

wh^n fh capable of a gentle impression, 

when the Prince shaU stamp it. Wise Solon (who 

accounted Tellus the Athenian the most happy man 

tor living privately on his oym lands) would surely 

English yeomanry a fortunate 

Prp'Tf.^l ’ temperate zone, betwixt 

to EnfrHnT^ peculiar 

t^o England. France and Italy are hke a die which 

hath no points betwixt sink and ace, Nobility and 

My part lies therein-a, A line of an old catch. 

barrel-shaped drinking-glass_N E D 

Sxnk, Cnque, the number, live, marked on a dice 
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Peasantry. Their walls, though high, must needs 
be hollow, wanting filling-stones. Indeed Germany 
hath her boors, like our yeomen, but by a tyrannical 
appropriation of nobility to some few ancient fam¬ 
ilies, their yeomen are excluded from ever rising 
higher to clarify their bloods. In England the 
Temple of Honour is bolted against none who have 
passed through the Temple of Virtue : nor is a 
capacity to be gentle denied to our yeoman, who thus 
behaves himself. 

He wears russet clothes, but makes golden pay¬ 
ment, having tin in his buttons, and silver in his 
pocket. If he chance to appear in clothes above his 
rank, it is to grace some great man with his service, 
and then he blusheth at his own bravery. ^ Otherwise 
he is the surest landmark, whence foreigners may 
take aim of the ancient English customs ; the gentry 
more floating after foreign fashions. 

In his house he is bountiful both to strangers and 
poor people. Some hold, when hospitality died in 
England, she gave her last groan amongst the yeo¬ 
men of Kent. And still at our yeoman’s table you 
shall have as many joints as dishes ; no meat dis¬ 
guised with strange sauces ; no straggling joint of a 
sheep in the midst of a pasture of grass, beset with 
salads on every side, but solid, substantial food ; no 
servitors (more nimble with their hands than the 
guests with their teeth) take away meat, before 
stomachs are taken away. Here you have that 
which in itself is good, made better by the store of it, 

and best by the welcome to it. ... , 

He improveth his land to a double value by his 
good husbandry. Some grounds that wept with 
water, or frowned with thorns, by draining the one 
and clearing the other, he makes both to laugh and 
sing with com. By marie and limestones burnt he 
bettereth his ground, and his industry worketh 
miracles, by turning stones into bread. Conquest 
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and good husbandry both enlarge the King’s do¬ 
minions : the one by the sword, making the acres 
more in number ; the other by the plough, making 
the same acres more in value. Solomon saith. the 
King himself is maintained by husbandry. Pythis, a 
king, having discovered rich mines in his kingdom, 
employed all his people in digging of them, whence 
tilling was wholly neglected, insomuch as a great 
famine ensued. His queen, sensible of the calamities 
of the country, invited the king, her husband, to 
dinner, as.he came home hungry from overseeing his 
workmen in the mines. She so contrived it that the 
bread and meat were most artificially made of gold ; 
and the king was most delighted with the conceit 
thereof, till at last he called for real meat to satisfy 
his hunger. Nay, said the queen, if you employ all 
your subjects in the mines, you must expect to feed 
upon gold, for nothing else can your kingdom afford. 

In time of famine he is the Joseph of the countrv, 
and keeps the poor from starving. Then he tameth 
his stacks of corn, which not his covetousness but 
providence hath reserved for time of need, and to his 
poor neighbours abateth somewhat of the high price 
of the market. The neighbour gentry court hirn for 
his acquaintance, which he either modestly waiveth 
^ thankfully accepteth, but no way greedily desireth. 
He insults not on the ruins of a decayed gentleman, 
but pities and relieves him : and as he is called Good¬ 
man, he desires to answer to the name, and to be so 
mdeed. 

In war, though he serveth on foot, he is ever 
mounted on an high spirit: as being a slave to none, 
and a subject only to his own Prince. Innocence and 
independence make a brave spirit; whereas ether¬ 
ise one must ask his leave to be valiant on whom he 
de^nds. Therefore if a state run up all to noblemen 
and gentlemen, so that the husbandmen be only mere 
labourers or cottagers (which one calls but housed 
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beggars), it may have good cavalry, but never good 
bands of foot; so that their armies will be like those 
birds called Apodes, without feet, always only flying 
on their wings of horse. Wherefore, to make good 
infantry, it requireth men bred not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiful manner. 
Wisely, therefore, did that knowing prince, King 
Henry the Seventh, provide laws for the increase of 
his yeomanry, that his kingdom should not be like 
to coppice-woods, where the staddles being left too 
thick, all rims to bushes and briers, and there's little 
clean underwood. For enacting that houses used to 
husbandry should be kept up with a competent pro¬ 
portion of land, he did secretly sow Hydra's teeth, 
whereupon (according to the poet's Action) should 
rise up armed men for the service of this kingdom. 

Fuller : The Holy State, ” The Good Yeoman." 


A Fair and Happy Milkmaid 

[Comparison might be made with the milkmaid scene 
in Walton’s Compleat Angler.] 

A fair and happy milkmaid is a country wench 
that is so far from making herself beautiful by art, 
that one look of hers is able to put all face-physic out 
of countenance. She knows a fair look is but a 
dumb orator to commend virtue, therefore minds it 
not. All her excellences stand in her so silently, as 
if they had stolen upon her without her knowledge. 
The lining of her apparel (which is herself) is far 
better than outsides of tissew; for though she be not 
arrayed in the spoil of the silkworm, she is decked in 
innocency, a far better wearing. She doth not, with 

Staddles, Young trees left standing when others are cut doAvn. 

Tissew, A rich kind of cloth, often interwoven with gold or silver. 
—N.E.D. 
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lying long a-bed, spoil both her complexion and con¬ 
ditions ; Nature hath taught her too immoderat'- 
sleep is rust to the soul ; she rises therefore with 
chaunticleare, her dame's cock, and at night makes 
the lamb her curfew. la milking a cow, and straining 
the teats through lier fingers, it seems that so sweet 
a milk-press makes the milk the whiter or sweeter ; 
for never came almond glove, or aromatic ointment 
on her palm to taint it. The golden ears of corn fall 
and kiss her feet when she reaps them, as if thev 
wished to be bound and led prisoners by the same hand 
that felled them. Her breath is her own, which 
scents all the year long of June, like a new-made hay¬ 
cock. She makes her hand hard with labour, and 
her heart soft with pity : and when winter evenings 
fall early (sitting at her merry wheel) she sings a 
detiance to the merry wheel of fortune. She doth 
all things with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance 
will not suffer her to do ill, being her mind is to do 
well. She bestows her year's wages at next fair ; 
and in choosing her garments, counts no bravery i’ th' 
world like decency. The garden and bee-hive are all 
her physic and chirurgery; and she lives the longer 
for’t. She dares go alone and unfold sheep i’ th' 
night, and fears no manner of ill, because she means 
none : yet to say truth, she is never alone, for she is 
still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, 
and prayers, but short ones ; yet they have their 
emcacy, in that they are not palled with ensuing idle 
cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste that 
she dare tell them ; only a Friday’s dream is all her 
^perstition : that she conceals for fear of anger. 
Ihus lives she, and all her care is she may die in the 

spnng-tin>e to have store of flowers stuck upon her 
wmding-sheet. 


OvERBURY : Characters. 
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The Country Church 

The country parson, when he is to read divine 
services, composeth himself to all possible reverence : 
lifting up his heart and hands and eyes, and using all 
other gestures which may express a hearty and un¬ 
feigned devotion. This he doth, first, as being truly 
touched and amazed with the Majesty of God before 
whom he then presents himself ; yet not as himself 
alone, but as presenting with himself the whole 
congregation, whose sins he then bears and brings 
with his own to the heavenly altar to be bathed and 
washed in the sacred laver of Christ's blood. Secondly, 
as this is the true reason of his inward fear, so he is 
content to express this outwardly to the utmost of his 
power ; that being first affected himself, he may 
affect also his people, knowing that no sermon moves 
them so much to a reverence, which they forget again 
when they come to pray, as a devout behaviour in 
the very act of praying. Accordingly his voice is 
humble, his words treatable and slow ; yet not so slow 
neither as to let the fervency of the suppliant hang 
and die between speaking, but with a grave liveliness, 
between fear and zeal, pausing yet pressing, he per¬ 
forms his duty. Besides his example, he, having 
often instructed his people how to carry themselves 
in divine service, exacts of them all possible reverence, 
by no means enduring either talking, or sleeping, or 
gazing, or leaning, or half-kneeling, or any undutiful 
beha\nour in them, but causing them when they sit, 
or stand, or kneel, to do all in a straight and steady 
posture, as attending to what is done in the church, 
and every one, man and child, answering aloud both 
Amen and all other answers which are on the clerk's 


Treatable, Deliberate. 
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and people’s part to answer ; which answ«,Ts .ire 
to be done not in a huddling, or slulihering fashi-'ii. 
gaping, or scratching the head, or spitting even in thr 
midst of their answer, but gentl\’ and pausabl\'. 
thinking what they say ; so that while they an^w. r. 

it was in the beginning, etc., they inedit.Ue as thev 
speak that God hath ever had His people that have 
glorified Him as well as now, and that He shall h.tve 
so for ever. And the like in other answers. Thi> is 
that which the Apostle calls a reasonai)le service 
(Rom. 12), when we speak not as parrots without 
reason, or offer up such sacrifices as thev did of old. 
which was of beasts devoid of reason ; but when we 
use our reason, and apply our powers to llie service of 
Him that gives them. If there be any of the gentry 
or nobility of the parish who sometimes make it a 
piece of state not to come at the beginning of the 
service with their poor neighbours, but at mid- 
prayers, both to their owti loss, and of theirs also who 
gaze upon them when they come in, and neglect the 
present service of God, he by no means suffers it, but 
3 .fter divers gentle admonitions, if they persevere, 
he causes them to be presented. Or if the poor 
churchwardens be affrighted with their greatness, not¬ 
withstanding his instruction that thev ought not to 
be so, but even to let the world sink so tlw do their 
duty, he presents them himself, only protesting to 
them that not any illwill draws him to it, but the 

debt and obligation of his calling, being to obey God 
rather than men. 

Herbert: The Country Parson, "The Parson 

l-raying. 


Slubbering, Slovenly. 
Presented, i.e. to the bishop 
the canoa. 


archdeacon for offences against 
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A Christmas Carol 

Lo now is come our joyful feast, 

Let every man be jolly ; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 

And every post with holly : 

Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine, 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine, 

And let us all be merry. 

Now all our neighbours* chimneys smoke. 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; 

Their ovens they with baked meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 

Without the door let sorrow lie, 

And if for cold it hap to die, 

We'll bury it in a Christmas pie ; 

And evermore be merry. 

Now every lad is wondrous trim, 

And no man minds his labour ; 

Our lasses have provided them 
A bagpipe and a tabor. 

Young men and maids, and girls and bo3^s, 
Give life to one another's joys ; 

And you anon shall by their noise 

Perceive that they are merry, 

Ned Swatch hath fetched his bands from paw'n 
And all his best apparel; 

Brisk Nell hath bought a ruff of lawn 
W'ith droppings of the barrel. 

And those that hardly all the year 
Had bread to eat or rags to wear, 

Will have both clothes and daint}' fare, 

And all the day be merry. 
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Hark how the wags abroad do call 
Each other forth to rambling ; 

Anon you'll see them in the hall. 

For nuts and apples scrambling. 

Hark how the roofs with laughters sound, 

Anon they'll think the house goes round : 

For they the cellar's depths have found, 

And there they will be merry. 


The wenches with their wassail bowls 
About the streets are singing ; 

The boys are come to catch the owls. 

The wild mare in is bringing. 

Our kitchen boy hath broke his box. 

And to the dealing of the ox 

Our honest neighbours come by flocks, 

And here they will be merry. 

Now kings and queens poor sheep-cotes have, 
And mate with everybody ; 

The honest now may play the knave, 

And wise men play at noddy. 

Some youths will now a-mumming go, 
Some others play at rowland-hoe, 

And twenty other gameboys moe ; 

Because they will be merry. 

Then wherefore in these merry days 
Should we, I pray, be duller ? 

No, let us sing some roundelays 
To make our mirth the fuller. 


pla^^afthe t;® ® ‘o the game called, “ to 

^ • k' T'. ^ mare, The see-saw. 

in which ^ reference to a favourite sport 

war^mnnWH vv. ^ suspended box in whicli a cock 

is f Dla^nn^fh^ card game, similar to cribbnge. There 

IS a play on the o^er meaning of noddy, i.e. fool, simoleton 

Diclionary says, ‘'^s^me kind ot 
game, quoting this passage as only illustration. 
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And whilst we thus inspired sing, 

Let all the streets with echoes ring ; 

Woods, and hills, and everything 
Bear witness we are merry. 

C. Wither : A Christmas Carol (verses 4, 6, 7, 8 
omitted). 


Christmas Fare 

Christmas .—Our meats and our sports (much of 
them) have much relation to church work. The 
coffin of our Christmas pies, in shape long, is in imita¬ 
tion of the cratch. Our choosing King and Queen on 
Twelfth Night has reference to the three kings ; so 
likewise our eating of fritters, whipping of tops, 
roasting of herrings, Jack of Lents, etc., they were all 
imitations of church work, emblems of martyrdom. 
Our tansies at Easter have reference to the bitter 
herbs, though at the same time 'twas always the 
fashion for a man to have in his house a gammon of 
bacon, to show himself to be no Jew. 

Selden : Table Talk. 


A Puritan’s Dislike of Christmas 

[In 1644 Christmas Day fell on the last Wednesday of 
the month, the day appointed for the monthly Parlia¬ 
mentary fast.] 

This day is commonly called Christmas Day, a day 
that has hitherto been much abused to superstition 
and profaneness. It is not easy to say whether the 
superstition has been greater or the profaneness. I 
have known some that have preferred Christmas Day 
before the Lord's Day—some that would be sure to 


Cratch, Crdclie or crib. 
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receive the Sacrament on Christmas Day, though they 
did not receive it all the year after—some thought, 
though they did not play cards all the year, yet they 
must play at Christmas ; thereby, it seems to keep in 
memory the birth of Christ. This and much more had 
been the profaneness of this feast—and truly I think 
the superstition and profaneness of the day is so 
rooted into it—that there is no way to reform it, but 
as Hezekiah did with the Brazen serpent. This year, 
God, by His providence, has buried this feast in a 
fast, and I hope it will never rise again. 

Edmund Calamy : Sermon to House of Lords, 
Christmas Day, 1644. 


Candlemas 

Down with the rosemar\^ and so 
Do^\^l with the bays and mistletoe : 

Down with the holly, ivy, all, 

WLerewith ye dressed the Christmas hall: 

That so the superstitious find 

Not one least branch there left behind : 

For look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (maids, trust to me) 

So many goblins you shall see. 

Herrick : Ceremony upon Candlemas Eve. 


May Day 

Get up, get up, for shame, the blooming mom 
Upon her wmgs presents the god unshorn. 

See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colours through the air : 

Get up, sweet Slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew bespangling herb and tree. 
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Each flower has wept and bowed toward the East, 
Above an hour since ; yet you are not dressed. 

Nay ! not so much as out of bed ? 

When all the birds have Matins said, 

And sung their thankful hymns, his sin, 

Nay, profanation, to keep in, 

Whenas a thousand virgins on this day. 

Spring, sooner than the lark, to fetch in May. 

Rise ; and put on your foliage, and be seen 
To come forth, like the Spring time, fresh and green, 
And sweet as Flora. Take no care 
For jewels for your gown or hair : 

Fear not ; the leaves will strew 
Gems in abundance upon you : 

Besides, the childhood of the day has kept, 

Against you come, some orient pearls unwept: 

Come, and receive them, while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night. 

And Titan on the Eastern hiU 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth. Wash, dress, be brief in praying, 
Few beads are best, when once we go a-Maying. 

Come, my Corinna, come ; and coming, mark 
How each field turns a street; each street a park 
Made green and trimmed with trees : see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough 
Or branch : each porch, each door, ere this, 

An ark, a tabernacle is, 

Made up of white-thorn neatly interwove ; 

As if here were those cooler shades of love. 

Can such delights be in the street. 

And open fields, and we not see’t ? 

Come, we'll abroad ; and let's obey 
The proclamation made for May : 

And sin no more, as we have done by staying ; 

But, my Corinna, come, let's go a-Maying. 
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There's not a budding boy or girl, this day, 

But is got up, and gone to bring in May. 

A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white thorn laden home. 

Some have dispatched their cakes and cream. 

Before that we have left to dream : 

And some have wept, and wooed, and plighted troth, 
And chose their priest, ere we can cast off sloth ; 

Many a green gowm has been given ; 

Many a kiss, both odd and even : 

Many a glance too has been sent 
From out the eye, love's firmament: 

Many a jest told of the key's betraying 

This night, and locks picked, yet we’re not a-Maying. 

Come, let us go, while we are in our prime ; 

And take the harmless folly of the time. 

We shall grow old apace, and die 
Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short; and our days run 
As fast away as does the sun : 

And as a vapour or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne'er be found again : 

So when or you or I are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade ; 

All love, all liking, all delight. 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 

Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
t-ome, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-Maying. 

Herrick i Coyintici’s Going d-JMayiyig. 


A Concert of Birds 

The mounting lark day’s herald, got on wing. 

Bidding each bird choose out his bough and sing, 
The lofty treble sang the little wren • ^ 

Kobm the mean, that best of aU loves men • 
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The nightingale the tenor, and the thrush 
The counter-tenor sweetly in a bush. 

And that the music might be full in parts, 

Birds from the groves flee with right willing hearts ; 
But (as it seemed) they thought (as do the swains, 
WTiich tune their pipes on sacked Hibernia's plains) 
There should some droning part be, therefore willed 
Some bird to fly into a neighbouring field. 

In embassy unto the King of Bees, 

To aid his partners on the flowers and trees ; 

Who, condescending, gladly flew along 
To bear the bass to his well-tuned song. 

The crow was willing they should be beholding 
For his deep voice, but being hoarse with scolding, 
He thus lends aid ; upon an oak doth climb, 

And nodding with his head, so keepeth time. 

W. Browne : Britannia's Pastorals. 


An English Landscape 

For pleasant was that pool, and near it then 
Was neither rotten marsh nor boggy fen. 

, • • • • 

Here you might through the water see the land 
Appear, strow’d o'er with white or yellow sand ; 
Yon deeper was it, and the wind by whiffs 
Would make it rise and wash the little cliffs 
On which, oft pluming, sat unfrighted than 
The gaggling wild-goose and the snow-white swan. 
With ail those flocks of fowls which to this day. 
Upon those quiet waters breed and play. 

For though those excellences wanting be 
WEich once it had, it is the same that we 
By transposition name the Ford of Arle, 

And out of which along a chalky marie, 

That river trills whose waters wash the fort 
In which brave Arthur kept his royal court. 
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North-east, not far from this great pool, there lies 
A tract of beechy mountains, that arise, 

With leisurely ascending, to such height 
As from their tops the warlike Isle of Wight 
You in the ocean’s bosom may espy, 

Though near two furlongs thence it lie. 

The pleasant way, as up those hills you climb. 

Is strewM o'er with marjoram and thvme, 

WTiich grows unset. The hedgerows do not want 
The cowslip, violet, primrose, nor a plant 
That freshly scents ; as birch, both green and tall; 
Low sallows, on whose blooming bees do fall ; 

Fair woodbines, which about the hedges twine. 
Smooth privet, and the sharp, sweet eglantine. 

With many moe whose leaves and blossoms fair 
The earth adorn and oft perfume the air. 


When you unto the highest do attain 
An intermixture both of wood and plain 
You shall behold, which, though aloft it lie, 
Hath downs for sheep, and fields for husbandry 
So much, at least, as little needeth more 
If not enough to merchandise their store*! 


In every row hath nature planted there 
Some banquet for the hungry passenger. 

For here the hazel-nut and filbert grows 
There bullice. and, a little farther, sloes.' 

Un this hand standeth a fair wedding tree 
On that large thickets of blackberries be, ' 

The shrubby fields are raspice orchards there 

A strawberry gardens are 

^d had the King of Rivers blessed these hills 
Wi^ sorne small number of such pretty rills 
As flow elsewhere, Arcadia had not seen 
A sweeter plot of earth than this had been. 


(3.264) f Wither : Faire VirUu 

Ubrary Sn Pratap College^ 

Stina^iaY 



SECTION VIL—THE NATION 

AT WORK 


England and the English (i.) 

Amongst many other fruits of foreign travel . . . 
this is one, ... at his return home he will bless God 
and love England better ever after, both for the 
equality of the temper in the clime, where there is 
nowhere the like, take all the seasons of the year to¬ 
gether (though some would wish she might be pushed 
a little nearer the sun) : for the free condition of the 
subject, and equal participation of the wealth of the 
land, for the unparalleled accommodation of lodging 
and security of travel, for the admirable hospitality, 
for the variety and plenty of all sorts of firm food, for 
attendance and cleanliness, for the rare fertility of 
shore and sea,of air,earth, andwater,for the longevity, 
well-favouredness, and innated honesty of the people, 
and above all, for the moderation and decency in cele¬ 
brating the true service of God, being far from super¬ 
stition one way and from profaneness the other 
way, though (with a quaking heart I speak it) there 
have been strange insolences committed of late. 

Howell : Instructions for Forreine Travell. 


England and the English (ii.) 

How many goodly cities could I reckon up, that 
thrive wholly by trade, where thousands of inhabitants 
live singular well by their fingers’ ends ! As Florence 
in Italy, by making cloth of gold ; great Milan by silk 
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and all curious works ; Arras in Artois b\- those fair 
hangings ; many cities in Spain, many in Franco, 
Germany, have none other maintenance, especialU' 
those within the land. . . . We have the same means, 
able bodies, pliant wits, matter of all sorts, wool, llax, 
iron, tin. lead, wood, etc., many excellent subjects t(.) 
work upon, only industry is wanting. We send our 
best commodities beyond the seas, which they make 
good use of to their necessities, set themselves a work 
about, and severally improve, sending the same to us 
back at dear rates, or else make toys and baubles of 
the tails of them, which they sell to us again, at as 
great a reckoning as they bought the whole. In most 
of our cities, some few excepted, like Spanish loitert-rs 
we live wholly by tippling; inns and ale-houses! 
malting, are their best ploughs ; their greatest tratlick 
to sell ale. Meteran and some others object to us 
that we are no whit so industrious as the Hollanders ; 
Manual trades (saith he), which are more curious or 
troublesome, are wholly exercised by strangers : they 
dwell m a sea full of fish, but they are so idle they 
will not catch so much as shall serve their own turns 

of their neighbours. Tush ! Mare libe rum, 
they fash under our noses, and sell it, when they ha\-e 
done, at their own prices. 

Burton - Anatomy of Melancholy. " Democritus 
to the Reader.” 


The Good Advocate 

He is one that will not plead that cause, wherein his 
prafse^T'Jh “"^uted by his conscience. It is the 

nations are mercenary, and for money wiU serve on 

wuToul-1^" ^ "^Sht against his^own king nor 

rpiarW^to V sovereign. Truth, plainly 

appearing to his conscience. ... ±' j 

He makes not a Trojan-siege of a suit, but seeks to 
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bring it to a set battle in a speedy trial. Yet some¬ 
times suits are continued by their difficulty, the 
potency and stomach of the parties, without any de¬ 
fault in the lawyer. . . . 

When his name is up, his industry is not down, 
thinking to plead not by his study but his credit. 
Commonly physicians, like beer, are best when they 
are old, and lawyers, like bread, when they are young 
and new. But our advocate grows not lazy. And if a 
leading case be out of the road of his practice, he will 
take pains to trace it through his books, and prick the 
footsteps thereof wheresoever he finds it. 

Fuller ; The Holy State, “ The Good Advocate." 

“ The Greatest Physician of his Time ” 

Butler, physician ; he was of Clare Hall in Cam¬ 
bridge, never took the degree of doctor, though he 
was the greatest physician of his time. . . . 

Some instances of Dr. Butler’s cures : The doctor 
lying at the Savoy in London, next the water side, 
\\Lere was a balcony looked into the Thames, a 
patient came to him that was grievously tormented 
with an ague. The doctor orders a boat to be in 
readiness under his window, and discoursed with the 
patient (a gentleman) in the balcony, when on a 
signal given, two or three lusty fellows came behind 
the gentleman and threw him a matter of 20 feet into 
the Thames. This surprise absolutely cured him. 

Aubrey : Brief Lives, " William Butler.” 


Medical Impostors 

Unworthy pretenders to physic are rather foils 
than stains to the profession. Such a one was that 
counterfeit, who called himself the Baron of Blacka- 
more, and feigned he was sent from the Emperor to 
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our young King Henry the Sixth, to be his principal 
physician : but his forgery being discovered, he \eas 
apprehended, and executed in the Tower of Lmidon. 
anno 1426 ; and such the world dailv swanns with. 
Well did the poets feign ^Esculapius and Circe, broth«‘r 
and sister, and both children of the Sun ; for in all 
times in the opinion of the multitude, witches, old 
women, and impostors have had a competition witli 
physicians. And commonly the most ignorant are thf 
most confident in their undertakings, and will not 
stick to tell you what disease the gall of a dove is good 
to cure. He took himself to be no mean doctor, who 
being guilty of no Greek, and being demanded whv it 
was called an hectic fever ; because (saith he) of an 
becking cough which ever attendeth that disease. 

Fuller : The Holy State, “ The Good Physician." 


The Use of Laudanum 

Oct. 1602. There is a certain kind of compound 
called Laudanum, which may be had at Dr. Turner's, 
apothecary, in Bishopgate Street; the virtue of it is 
very sovereign to mitigate any pain ; it will for a time 
lay a man in a sweet trance, as Dr. Parry told me he 

^ fever, and his sister, Mrs. Turner, in her 

childbirth. at 

Manningham : Diary. 


The Good Landlord 

The good landlord is one that lets his land on a 

reasonable rate, so that the tenant by employing his 

stock and using his industry, may make an honest 

livelihood thereby, to maintain himself and his 
cnuaren. . . . 

he suffers him 

quietly to enjoy according to his covenants. This is 
a great joy to a tenant, though he buys dear to possess 
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without disturbance. A strange example there was 
of God’s punishing a covetous landlord at Rye in 
Sussex, anno 1570. He having a certain marish. 
wherein men on poles did dry their fish nets, received 
yearly of them a sufficient sum of money, till not con¬ 
tent therewith he caused his servant to pluck up the 
poles, not suffering the fishermen to use them any 
longer, except they would compound at a greater rate. 
But it came to pass the same night that the sea break¬ 
ing in covered the same marish with water, and so it 
still continueth. 

He detests and abhors all inclosure with depopula¬ 
tion. . . . 

Inclosure with depopulation is a canker to the Com¬ 
monwealth. It needs no proof ; woeful experience 
shows how it unhouses thousands of people, till des¬ 
perate need thrusts them on the gallows. Long since 
had this land been sick of a pleurisy of people, if not 
let blood in their western plantations. . . , 

He rejoiceth to see his tenants thrive. Yea, he 
counts it a great honour to himself, when he perceiveth 
that God blesseth their endeavours, and that they 
come forward in the world. I close up all this with 
a pleasant story. A farmer rented a grange generally 
reported to be haunted by fairies, and paid a shrewd 
rent for the same at each half year's end. Now, a 
gentleman asked him how he durst be so hardy as to 
live in the house, and whether no spirits did trouble 
him. Truth (said the farmer) there be two saints in 
heaven vex me more than all the devils in hell, namely 
the Virgin Mary and Michael the Archangel; on 
which days he paid his rent. 

Fuller : The Holy State, " The Good Landlord.*' 

Sick of a pleurisy of people. In the seventeenth century the 
word pleurisy was often clerived from Latin plus, more; and 
pleurisy consequently considered to be due to the presence of more 
humours than was healthful. So the word comes to be used with 
the meaning of excess, superabundance.—N.E.D. 
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Products and Exports 

England abounds with sea-coals upon the sea-coast, 
and with pit-coals within land. But the woods at 
this day are rather frequent and pleasant than vast, 
being exhausted for fire, and with iron-mills, so as 
the quantity of wood and charcoal for fire is much 
diminished, in respect of the old abundance, and in 
some places, as in the Fens, they bum turf, and the 
very dung of cows. Yet in the meantime England 
exports great quantity of sea-coal to foreign parts. In 
like sort England hath infinite quantity, as of metals, 
so of wools, and of woollen cloths to be exported. 
The English beer is famous in Netherland and lower 
Germany, which is made of barley and hops, howso¬ 
ever they also use Flemish hops. The cities of lower 
Germany upon the sea forbid the public selling of 
English beer, to satisfy their own brewers; yet 
privately swallow it like nectar. But in Netherland 
great and incredible quantity thereof is spent. Eng¬ 
land abounds with corn, which they may transport, 
when a quarter (in some places containing six, in 
others eight bphels) is sold for twenty shillings, or 
under, and this corn not only serves England, but 
also served the English army in the civil wars of 
Ireland, at which time they also exported great 
quantity thereof into forei^ parts ; and by God's 
mercy England scarce once in ten years needs supply 
of foreign com, which want commonly proceeds of the 
covetousness of private men, exporting or hiding it. 
Yet I must confess, that daily this plenty of corn 
decreaseth, by reason that private men, finding 
greater commodity in feeding of sheep and cattle, 
than in the plough, requiring the hands of many 
servants, can by no law be restrained from turning 
cornfields mto enclosed pastures, especially since 
great men are the first to break these laws. 
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The English export into Italy great quantity of 
red herrings, with gain of two or three for one (not to 
speak in this place of other commodities which they 
export with great gain), and in this fishing they are 
very industrious, as well in the sea upon the coasts, 
as in the northern islands. . . . Besides the famous 
broad cloth it yields for clothing many stuffs, whereof 
great quantity is also exported. And I will not omit, 
that howsoever it hath silk from foreign parts, yet the 
English silk stockings are much to be preferred before 
those of Italy, Spain, or any part in the world. . . . 

I have at large related in this book treating of 
Poland, the English traffic in the Baltic Sea, and 
treating of Germany, their traffic with the Hans 
cities, and so treating of other several states, the 
English traffic with each of them, so as it were lost 
labour to repeat it again. Only for Spain, whereof I 
had no cause to speak touching their traffic with Eng¬ 
land, I will add, that the English carry into Spain 
woollen cloths, saffron, wax and com, and bring from 
thence oil, fruits, sacks and sweet wines, Indian spices, 
with gold and silver. 

And in general I will observe, that England abounds 
with rich commodities of their own, and exports them 
with their own ships, from very Iceland and Muscovy 
to both the Indies, and at this day buy not so much 
of the Turks as they were wont, but by long naviga¬ 
tion fetch spices and like commodities from the 
farthest East Indies. So as the shipping of England 
must needs be very great in number and strength. 
But of England's naval glory I must speak at large in 
the discourse of that Commonwealth. In the mean¬ 
time I freely profess, that in my opinion the English 
mariners are more daring than any other nation, in 
storms of winds, raging of seas, and thundering of 
ordnance in naval fights. And if any stranger take 
me of too much boasting in this point, I desire him to 
consider of Martin Frobisher's attempts in the frozen 
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sea, of Sir Francis Drake’s and Sir Thomas Cavendish's 
dangerous navigations round about the world ; and if 
these things shall not move him, the worst I wish him 
is, that in person he may experience their courage and 
art in a fight upon equal terms. 

Fynes Morvson : An liincrayy. 

A Trading Company 

[Lewis Roberts, 1596-1640, who in the following pas¬ 
sage summarises the activities of the Turkey Company 
in 1638, was for many years a director of the East India 
Company, and was also for a time in the employ of the 
Levant Company.] 

Not yearly, but monthly, nay, almost weekly, their 
ships are observed to go to and fro, exporting hence 
cloths of Suffolk, Gloucester, Worcester and 
Coventr}^ dyed and dressed, kerseys of Hampshire 
and Yorkshire, lead, tin, and a great quantity of 
Indian spices,^ indigo and calicoes ; and in return 
mereof they import from Turkey the raw silk of 
Persia, Damascus and Tripoli; cottons and cotton 
C3yrus and Smyrna, and sometimes the gems 
ot India, the drugs of Egypt and Arabia, the muscatels 
ot Undia, and the currants and oil of Zante, Cepha- 
lomca and Morea. 

Quoted in H. Gordon Selfridge : The Romance 
of Commerce. 


A Merchant’s Dress 


[Mr. Rawdon had been absent for some years in the 
iecC II.] ^ ” in 


HodsHpr, went up first from 

Hodsden to London he was to be new clothed after 

the London fashion, which was then black clothes 
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lined with plush for black suits, and for coloured 
clothes a tabby doublet, cloth breeches, and the 
cloak lined with the same tabby of the doublet. 

Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York, 


The Craftsman and his Apprentices 

[This is the first scene of a comedy on the favourite 
theme of the idle and the virtuous apprentice. Of the 
goldsmith's two daughters the elder is foolish and vain, 
the younger virtuous and modest. Golding marries the 
virtuous daughter, and rapidly attains prosperity and a 
position of power in the city. Quicksilver, and the elder 
daughter, who marries Sir Petronel Flash, through many 
distresses, are brought to repentance.] 

Touchstone, a goldsmith. 

Gol^ng*'^^^' j goldsmith. 

[Enter Master Touchstone and Quicksilver at several 
doors; Quicksilver with his hat, pumps, short 
sword and dagger, and a racket trussed up under 
his cloak. At the middle door, enter Golding, 
discovering a goldsmith’s shop, and walking short 
turns before it.] 

Touchstone. And whither with you now? What 
loose action are you bound for ? Come, what com¬ 
rades are you to meet withal ? WTiere's the supper ? 
Where’s the rendez-vous ? 

Quicksilver. Indeed, and in very good sober truth, 

sir- 

Touchstone. " Indeed, and in very good sober truth, 
sir ! " Behind my back thou wilt swear faster than a 
French footboy . . . and now “ indeed, and in very 
good sober truth, sir ! " But if a privy search should 
be made, with what furniture are you rigged now ? 

Tabby, A silk taffeta, originally striped, but later the name was 
applied to any silic of uniform colour waved or watered. N.h..L>. 
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Sirrah, I tell thee, I am thy master. William Touch¬ 
stone, goldsmith ; and thou my prentice, Francis 
Quicksilver, and I will see whither you are running. 
Work upon that now. 

Quicksilver. \Miy, sir, I hope a man may use his 
recreation for his master’s prolit. 

Touchstone. Prentices’ recreations are seldom with 
their master’s profit. Work upon that now. You 
shall give up your cloak, though you be no alderman. 
Heyday ! Ruffians’ Hall ! Sword, pumps, here's a 
racket indeed ! [Touchstone uncloaks Quicksilver.'] 

Quicksilver. Work upon that now. 

Touchstone. Thou shameless varlet ! Dost thou jeer 
at thy lawful master, contrary to thy indentures ? 

Quicksilver. Why, s’blood,'^ sir ! "my mother's a 

gentlewoman, and my father a justice of peace and of 

quorum ; and though I am a younger brother and a 

prentice, yet I hope I am my father's son. And by 

God s lid, 'tis for your worship and for your commodity 

that I keep company. ... I am going to an ordinary 

now : the gallants fall to play. I carry light gold 

\vith me ; the gallants call, " Cousin Frank, some gold 

for silver ; ” I change, gain by it ; the gallants lose the 

gold, and then call, “ Cousin Frank, lend me some 
silver.” ^^ffiy-- 

Touchstone. WTiy ? I cannot tell. Seven score 
pound art thou out in the cash ; but look to it. I will 
not be gallanted out of my moneys. And as for my 
rising by other men’s fall, God shield me ! Did I gain 
wealth by ordinaries? no: by exchanging of 
■ * j keeping of gallants' company ? no. 

1 hired me a little shop, fought low, took small gain, 
kept no debt book, garnished my shop, for want of 
pate with good, wholesome, thrifty sentences; as 
touchstone, keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 
tnee ; light gains make hea\^ purses ; 'tis good to be 


A district in West Smithfield, where ruffians were 
supposed to meet to try their skiU with weapons. 
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merry and wise. . . . And I grew up, and I praise 
Providence, I bear my brows now as high as the best 
of my neighbours. 6ut thou—well, look to the ac¬ 
counts ; your father’s bond lies for you : seven score 
pound is yet in the rear. 

Quicksilver. Why, s'hd, sir, I have as good, as proper 
gallants’ words for it as any are in London—gentlemen 
of good phrase, perfect language, passingly behaved ; 
gallants that wear socks and clean linen, and call me 
“ kind cousin Frank,” ” good cousin Frank,” for they 
know my father : and by God's hd shall I not trust 
'hem ? not trust ? 

[Enter a page, inquiring for Touchstone s shop.} 

Golding. WTiat do ye lack, sir ? What is't you'U 
buy, sir ? 

Touchstone. Ay, marry, there's a youth of another 
piece. There's thy fellow prentice, as good a gentle¬ 
man born as thou art: nay, and better mean’d. But 
does he pump it, or racket it ? Well, if he thrive not, 
if he outlast not a hundred such crackling bavins as 
thou art, God and men neglect industry. 

Golding. It is his shop, and here my master walks. 

Touchstone. W’ith me, boy ? 

Page. My master, Sir Petronel Flash, recommends 
his love to you, and will instantly visit you. 

Touchstone. To make up the match with my eldest 
daughter, my wife’s dilling, whom she longs to call 

madam. He shall find me unwilhngly ready, boy. 

[Exit Page.] 

. , . I must go entertain this Sir Petrone . Golding, 
my utmost care's for thee, and only trust in thee ; 
look to the shop. As for you. Master Quicksilver, 
think of husks, for thy course is running directly to the 
prodigal's hog's trough ; husks, sirrah ! Work upon 
that now. [Exit Touchstone.] 

Quicksilver. Marry fough, goodman flat-cap ! s’foot! 
though I am a prentice, I can give arms ; and my 
father's a justice of peace by descent, and s'blood ■ 
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Golding. Fie, how you swear ! 

Quicksilver. S’foot, man. I am a gentleman, and mav 
swear by my pedigree. God’s mv life ! Sirrali, Gold¬ 
ing, wilt be ruled by a fool ? . . . We are both gentle¬ 
men, and therefore should be no coxcombs ; let’s be 
no longer fools to this flat-cap Touchstone ; . . . 
s'life, man ! his father was a malt-man, and his mother 
sold ginger-bread in Christ Church. 

Golding. What would ye ha’ me do ? 

Quicksilver. WEy, do nothing, be like a gentleman, 

be idle ; the curse of man is labour. . . . What’ 

Eastward Hoe ! Wilt thou cry, “ What is’t ye lack ? 

stand with a bare pate and a dropping nose under a 

wooden pent-house and art a gentleman ? Wilt thou 

bear tankards, and mayst bear arms ? Be ruled * 

turn gallant; Eastward Hoe ! . . . God's so ! how 

like a sheep thou lookst : o' my conscience, some 

cowherd begot thee ; thou, Golding of Golding Hall i 
Ha, boy ? ° 

Golding. Go, ye are a prodigal coxcomb ! I a cow- 

nerd s son, because I turn not a drunken rake-hell like 
thyself! 


Quicksilver. Rake-hell! rake-hell! 

[Offers to draw and Golding trips up his heels and 
holds himi] 


me ! 


GoUing. No, thou wilt undo thyself. Alas ' I 

snot clog, gi^ of all companies ; methinks I see thee 
^eady walking in Moorfields without a cloak with 
half a hat. without a band, a doublet wX'three 


sTot^cZt One Thames, 

a tavern. ^ reckoning for the whole company at 

Band, Starched collar. 
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buttons, without a girdle, a hose with one point, and 
no garter, with a cudgel under thine arm, borrowing 
and begging three pence. 

Quicksilver. Nay, s'life ! take this and take all; as 
I am a gentleman born. Til be drunk, grow valiant, 
and beat thee. [Exit.'] 

Golding. Go, thou most madly vain, whom nothing 
can recover but that which reclaims atheists, and 
makes great persons sometimes religious—calamity. 
As for my place and life, thus I have read : 

Whate’er some vainer youth may term disgrace. 
The gain of honest pains is never base ; 

From trade, from arts, from valour, honour springs. 
These three are founts of gentry, yea, of kings. 

JONSON, Chapman, and IVIarston : Eastward 
Hoe ! I. i. 


Decayed Trades 

Amongst our towns, there is only London that bears 
the face of a city, Epitome Britannise, a famous Em¬ 
porium, second to none beyond seas, a noble mart; 
but sola crescit decresceniihus aliis ; and yet, in my 
slender judgment, defective in many things. The rest 
(some few excepted) are in mean estate, ruinous most 
part, poor and full of beggars, by reason of their 
decayed trades, neglected or bad policy, idleness of 
their inhabitants, riot which had rather beg or loiter, 
and be ready to starve, than work. 

Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, "Democritus 
to the Reader." 


Point, A tagged lace used to hold up the breeches. „ . * , 

Some few excepted. Burton’s note instances York, Bristol, 
Norwich, Worcester, etc.,^’ an interesting indication which were 
the important towns at this date. 
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Unemployment 

1621. About this time there were assembled about 
400 poor people in Wiltshire, complaining in peaceable 
manner to the justices that they could get no work to 
relieve themselves, and therefore did desire that order 
might be taken for their relief; all trades are grown 
so bad that there is not any employment. It is said 
also that the like insurrection was in Gloucestershire 
and thereupon the Lords of the Council sent forth 
letters into divers shires for the setting of poor people 

Walter Yonge : Diary. 


Wages, 1604 


[This is taken from an assessment made by the justices 
of Wiltshire in 1604. It is given for the interest of its 
list of trades and industries rather than for any com¬ 
parison of the rates of wages with those of the present 
day. bo many different factors have to be taken into 
account that it is extremely difficult to generalise as to 
equivalents m modern money of the sums mentioned.] 


For a hellyer or tiler. 
For a shingler. 

For a brickmaker. 

For a limeburncr. 

For a lathmaker. 

For a quarrier. 

For a pairer or pitcher. 
For a collier. 

For a bondcaster. 

For a thatcher. 

For a chandler. 

For a tinker. 

For a painter. 


Every one of these to take 
by the day from Michaelmas 
to the Annunciation of Our 
Lady, with meat and drink, 
not above iiiiif., and without 

meat and drink, not above 
viirf. 

And from the Annuncia¬ 
tion of Our Lady to Michael¬ 
mas, with meat and drink, 
not above V\\d., and without 

meat and drink, not above 
viiiii. 


notdrink of wages 
not^above xls. and a livery, or vis. and viii(f. for the 

Bondcaster. This word is not given in the N.E.D. 
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For a dyer, for a brewer, for a tanner, for a linen 
weaver, the chiefest to take by the year of wages not 
above Is., and all other common workmen of the same 
occupation of wages by the year not above xls. with¬ 
out any livery. 


A shoemaker. 

A currier. 

A woollen weaver. 

A tucker. 

A fuller. 

A shearman. 

A cloth-worker, 

A hosier. 

A tailor. 

A baker. 

A glover. 

A girdler. 

A spurrier. 

A capper. 

A hatter. 

A feltmaker. 

A bowyer. 

A fletcher. 

An arrowhead-maker. 
A butcher. 

A fishmonger. 

A pewterer. 

A cutler. 

A smith. 

A saddler. 

A furrier or skinner. 

A parchment-maker. 

A cooper. 

An earthen pot-maker. 
A turner. 


The chiefest of these to 
take by the year of wages not 
above xls. 

And every common work¬ 
man of the same occupations 
to take by the year of wages 
not above xxvis. and viiitf. 


Given in Bland, Brown, and Tawney : English 
Economic History. 


Tucker^ Fuller, or cloth finisher. 

Shearman, One who shears woollen cloth. 
Bowyer, One who makes bows. 

Fletcher, One who makes arrows. Fr. fiich$. 
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An Ideal for Industry 

WTierefore I will suffer no beggars, rogues, vaga¬ 
bonds, or idle persons at all, that cannot give an 
account of their lives, how they maintain themselves. 
If they be impotent, lame, blind, and single they shall 
be suhiciently maintained in several hospitals, built 
for that purpose ; if married and infirm, past work, or 
by inevitable loss, or some suchlike misfortune, cast 
behind, by distribution of com, house-rent free, annual 
pensions or money, they shall be relieved, and highly 
rewarded for their good service they have formerly 
done ; if able they shall be enforced to work 
As all conditions shall be tied to their task.' so none 
shall be over-tired, but have their set times of recrea¬ 
tions and holidays, indulgere genio, feasts and merry 
meetings, even to the meanest artificer, or basest serv¬ 
ant, once a week to sing or dance (though not all at 
once), or do whatsoever he shall please ; like that 
bacea festum amongst the Persians, those Saturnalia 
in Rome, as well as his master. 

Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy : “ Democritus 
to the Reader.” 


Methods of Colonisation 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive and 
heroical works. When the world was young it begat 
more children ; but now it is old, it begets fewer : fo^ 
may justly account new plantations to be the chil¬ 
dren of former kingdoms. I like a plantation^ be hr 

people are not displanted 
to ±e end to plant in others. For else, it is rather an 

hThl^ plantation. Planting of countries 

l^ke planting of woods ; for you must make account 

13 
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to leese almost twenty j^ears’ profit, and expect your 
recompence in the end. For the principal thing, that 
hath been the destruction of most plantations, hath 
been the base and hasty drawing of profit in the first 
years. It is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, 
as far as may stand with the good of the plantation, 
but no further. It is a shameful and unblessed thing 
to take the scum of people and wicked condemned 
men to be the people with whom you plant. And 
not only so, but it spoileth the plantation ; for they 
will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
lazy, and do mischief, and spend victuals, and be 
quickly weary, and then certify over to their country 
to the discredit of the plantation. The people where¬ 
with you plant ought to be gardeners, ploughmen, 
labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fishermen, 
fowlers, with some few apothecaries, surgeons, cooks, 
and bakers. In a country of plantation, first look 
about what kind of victual the country yields of 
itself to hand ; as chestnuts, walnuts, pineapples, 
olives, dates, plums, cherries, wild honey, and the like ; 
and make use of them. Then consider what victual 
or esculent things there are, which grow speedily and 
within the year ; as parsnips, carrots, turnips, onions, 
radish, artichokes of Hierusalem, maize, and the like. 
For wheat, barley, and oats, they ask too much 
labour ; but with peas and beans you may begin, both 
because they ask less labour, and because they serve 
for meat as well as for bread. And of rice likewise 
cometh a great increase, and it is a kind of meat. 
Above all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, 
oatmeal, flour, meal, and the like, in the beginning, till 
bread may be had. For beasts or birds, take chiefly 
such as are least subject to diseases, and multiply 
fastest: as swine, goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, geese, 
house-doves, and the like. The victual in plantations 


Certify, Send information. 
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ought to be expended almost as in a besieged town ; 
that is, with certain allowance. And let the main part 
of the ground employed to gardens or corn be to a 
common stock ; and "to be laid in, and stored up, and 
then delivered out in proportion ; besides some spots 
of ground that any particular person will manure for 
his own private. Consider likewise what commodities 
the soil, where the plantation is, doth naturally yield, 

way help to defray the charge of 
the plantation : so it be not, as was said, to the un¬ 
timely prejudice of the main business ; as it hath fared 
with tobacco in \ irginia. Wood commonly aboundeth 
but too much ; and, therefore, timber is ht to be one. 
If there be iron ore, and streams whereupon to set the 
mills, iron is a brave commodity where wood abound- 
eth. Making of bay salt, if the climate be proper for 
It, would be put in experience. Growing silk likewise, 
if any be is a likely commodity. Pitch and tar, where 
store of firs and pines are, will not fail. So drugs and 
sweet woods, where they are, cannot but yield great 

likewise, and other things that may 
e thought of. But moil not too much under ground • 
for the hope of mines is very uncertain, and useth to 
make the planters lazy in other things. For govern- 

ounsel and let them have commission to exercise 
martial laws, with some limitation. And, above ail 

they have God ahN'a>’s, and his service, before their 
eye^ Let not the government of the plantation de¬ 
pend upon too many councillors and undertakers in 
the country that planteth, but upon a temoerate 
number; and let those be rather noLS and 
gentlemen than merchants ; for they look ever to the 

experimented with. 
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present gain. Let there be freedom from custom, till 
the plantation be of strength : and not only freedom 
from custom, but freedom to carry their commodities 
where they may make their best of them, except there 
be some special cause of caution. Cram not in people 
by sending too fast company after company ; but 
rather hearken how they waste, and send supplies 
proportionabty ; but so as the number may live well 
in the plantation, and not by surcharge be in penury. 
It hath been a great endangering to the health of some 
plantations that they have built along the sea and 
rivers, in marish and unwholesome grounds. There¬ 
fore, though you begin there, to avoid carriage and 
other like discommodities, yet build still rather up¬ 
wards from the streams than along. It concemeth 
likewise the health of the plantation that they have 
good store of salt with them, that they may use it in 
their victuals when it shall be necessary. If you plant 
where savages are, do not only entertain them with 
trifles and gingles, but use them justly and graciously, 
with sufficient guard nevertheless : and do not win 
their favour by helping them to invade their enemies, 
but for their defence it is not amiss. And send oft of 
them over to the country that plants, that they may 
see a better condition than their own, and commend 
it when they return. When the plantation grows to 
strength, then it is time to plant with women as well as 
with men, that the plantation may spread into gener¬ 
ations, and not be ever pieced from without. It is the 
sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or destitute a 
plantation once in forwardness : for besides the dis¬ 
honour, it is the guiltiness of blood of many corn- 
miserable persons. 

Bacon : Of Plantations. 

Gingles, A form of jingle : anything which produces a jingling 
sound; a bed. 
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Advice to an Intending Colonist 

[Mr. John Sadler, an agent in London, writes, July 

1634. to Lady \'erney, whose son is to be sent out to 
Virginia.] 


If it will please Sir Edmund and your Ladyship to be 
ruled by my advice, 3'our son should have with him 
three servants at least, which may be had here at a 
day's warning ; if I were to send forty servants I 
could have them here at a day's warning ; but, indeed, 
I desired, if it were possible, to have him bring a 
cooper out of the countrv, which we cannot get so 
readily here Every servant he sends over will stand 

passage and apparel fit for him, with 
other charges. After his coming into Virginia I doubt 
not but by friends I have there he shall be well 
accommodated for his own person, and at a reasonable 
rate, and his men may likewise be taken off his hand 
and dieted for their work for the first year, and with 
some advantage to your son besides ; tlien the next 
} ear, if he shall like the country, and be minded to stav 
and settle a plantation himself, those servants will be 
seasoned, and be enabled to direct such others as shall 

hereafter, or if he shall 
not like the country, then he may sell their time thev 

have to serve him unto other men that have need of 

all such things as he shall carry with him, for there is 

'■y ‘^“ce, but if it cost 20s. 

here m England, they do give there for it 30s. 

entr^V h*s own proper accommodation, I must 
Pfl?P your Ladyship that he may bring up with him 
a feather bed bolster, pillow, blankets, rug!^and three 

ttiem up. . . . Madam, the reason why I entreat your 
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Ladyship that he may have with him for his own 
particular use a feather bed, bolster, blankets, rug, 
curtains, and valance is, that, although many house¬ 
holds in Virginia are so well provided as to entertain a 
stranger with all things necessary for the belly, yet few 
or none are better provided for the back as yet than to 
serve their own turns ; therefore 'tis necessary that he 
be provided of that for more assurance. , . . 

I have already bought the flour, the fowling pieces, 
the strong waters, and the grocery wares, and for the 
rest I have sought them out and know where to be 
fitted with them at half a day’s warning, but I durst 
not proceed in buying them, until I might hear 
farther your pleasure, which I could wish might be 
by himself upon Saturday next by noon, and then I 
hope in the afternoon I might despatch all, and he 
might come time enough to go away in this ship, 
where I so much desire he should go for the good 
accommodation that I am sure he should have there. 

Letters and Papers of the Verney Family. 


The Good Sea Captain 

His military part is concurrent with that of the 
soldier, already described : he differs only in some 
sea-properties, which we will now set down. Conceive 
him now in a man-of-war, with his letters of mart, 
well armed, victualled, and appointed, and see how he 
acquits himself. 

Letters of mart. Letters of mart or marque originally signified a 
license granted by a sovereign to a subject, authorising him to make 
reprisals on the subject of a hostile state for injuries alleged to have 
been done to him by the enemy's army. In later times this became 
practically a license to fit out an armed vessel and employ it in the 
capture of the merchant shipping belonging to the enemy’s subjects, 
the holder of letters of marque being called privateer or corsair, and 
entitled by international law to commit against the hostile nation 
acts which would otherwise have been condemned as piracy.— 
N.E.D. 
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.IT-, tut more cirtiiil nt is r.ot 


The more pi-wer he im 
to abuse it. Ir.dee-d a sea-rautaiu is a khie in the 
ish^d of a ship, supreme pudpe. above appeab in 
causes exvh anc ermtmai. and is seldom crouaht to an 
account in courts of justice cn land, for injuries dene 
to his o'.m men at sea. He is careful in obser.nn^ of 
the^Lord s Day. He hath a watch in his heart, thouah 
no Dries m a steeple to pre-claim that dav bv rlnrlnc no 
prayers. Sir Francis Drake in three' vears' 'sailing 
aDc-ut tne wor.d icst one wno^e cav, which was scarce 
considerable in ^o Icnp time. 'Tis to be feared s^cme 
captains at sea lose a dav even* week, one in seven 
neslectin? the Sabbam. 


He 


as pic us and thankful when a tern 


^ ^ present : not damofous 


■St LS 


^rcies, and tongue-tied to return thanks. 

a storm, and storm in a 


•cr^ are cam : 


receive 

Man> __ ^ 

^ tempest it comes 
to meir turn to be religious, whose riety is 'cut a ht 
01 the 'wnnd, and when that s allaved d-vo*'^" 
is ended. ... ’ 

In ta--nng a prize he m:st prizeth the men's live= 
wnom he takes ; tho'ugh seme of them mav char -^ 
TO De negrees or savages. Th the custom* of =--m; 
to cast mem overb'-ard prd t'-.a-a - 

m,^ . ii.u me uumo nsn-s ^vm teil no r..* 

ime murder is not s^o s^c-on drr-.med as the men. ^^■ha''' 

r -d^ •' ^ hath 

GeO tu his udier oy creanon. tho'urh not the Church 

.0 ms i^^mer. and ucd revmge ids Lnnceent 

-ounu the ima^e oi G.:d 

^ 0^5* t-- 1-" e'K.av as If d'-.n- in 
n op ar.G in the olackest Mc^ts he'sees the repre- 
scHt^non 01 the Kung o: Heaven. ‘ 

f— .^’^Tongs none who took 

uO Liicni. Net s^utin- ^ ^. 

not^.e. or giiing them oniv the earbaeTor^U 
Fnz<^ and keeping ah the nesh to himseh. L t:“' 
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of peace he quietly returns home, and turns not to the 
trade of pirates, who are the worst sea-vermin, and 
the devil's water-rats. 

His voyages are not only for profit, but some for 
honour and knowledge ; to make discoveries of new 
countries, imitating the worthy Peter Columbus. . . . 
Our sea-captain is likewise ambitious to perfect what 
the other began. He counts it a disgrace, seeing all 
mankind is one family, sundry countries but several 
rooms, that we who dwell in the parlour (so he counts 
Europe) should not know the out-lodgings of the 
same house, and the world be scarce acquainted with 
itself before it be dissolved from itself at the day of 
judgment. 

He daily sees and duly considers God’s wonders in 
the deep. Tell me, ye naturalists, who founded the 
first march and retreat to the tide, hither shall thou 
come, a.nd no further ? Why doth not the water re¬ 
cover his right over the earth, being higher in nature ? 
Whence came the salt, and who first boiled it, which 
made so much brine ? WTien the winds are not only 
wild in a storm, but even stark mad in a herricano, 
who is it that restores them again to their wits and 
brings them asleep in a calm ? Who made the mighty 
whales, who swim in a sea of water, and have a sea of 
oil swimming in them ? WTio first taught the water to 
imitate the creatures on land, so that the sea is the 
stable of horse-fishes, the stall of kine-fishes. the stye 
of hog-fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, and in all 
things the sea the ape of the land ? Whence grows the 
ambergris in the sea, which is not so hard to find 
where it is, as to know what it is ? Was not God the 
first ship-wright, and all vessels on the water de¬ 
scended from the loins (or ribs rather) of Noah's ark ; 
or else who durst be so bold with a few crooked 


Peter Columbus. The reference is clearly to Christ<^her Columbus. 
I have discovered no Peter that might account for Fuller’s mistake 
in the name. 
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boards nailed together, a stick standing upright, and 
a rag tied to it, to adventure into the ocean ? WTiat 
loadstone first touched the loadstone, or how first 
fell it in love with the North, rather affecting that 
cold climate than the pleasant East, or fruitful South 
or West ? How comes that stone to know more than 
men, and find the way to the land in a mist ? In most 
of these men take sanctuary at occulta qiialitas, and 
complain that the room is dark, when their eyes are 
blind. Indeed they are God's wonders ; and that sea¬ 
man the greatest wonder of all for his blockishness, 
who, seeing them daily, neither takes notice of them, 
admires at them, nor is thankful for them. 

Fuller : The Holy State, " The Good Sea Captain.” 

Sailors 

Countrymen of England who live at home with ease. 
And little think what dangers are incident o’ the seas : 
Give ear unto the sailor who unto you will show 
His case, his case : howe'er the wind doth blow. 

He that is a sailor must have a valiant heart. 

For when he is upon the sea. he is not like to start; 
But must with noble courage all dangers undergo : 
Resolve, resolve : howe'er the wind doth blow. 

Our calling is laborious and subject to much care. 

But we must still contented be, with what falls to our 
share. 

e must not be faint-hearted, come tempest, rain or 
snow, ' 

Nor shrink, nor shrink : howe'er the wind doth blow. 

Sometimes on Neptune’s bosom our ship is tossed with 
waves, 

And every minute we expect the sea must be our 
graves. 
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Sometimes on high she mounteth, then falls again as 
low, ® 

With waves, with waves; when stormy winds do 
blow. 


Then with unfeigned prayers, as Christian duty 
binds, 

We turn unto the Lord of hosts with all our hearts 
and minds ; 

To Him we flee for succour, for He, we surely know. 

Can save, can save ; howe'er the wind doth blow. 

Then He who breaks the rage, the rough and bluster¬ 
ous seas, 

When His disciples were afraid, will straight the 
storms appease, 

And give us cause to thank, on bended knees full 
low, 

Who saves, who saves : howe'er the wind doth blow. 

Our enemies approaching, when we on sea espy, 

We must resolve incontinent to fight, although we 
die, 

With noble resolution we must oppose our foe. 

In fight, in fight : howe'er the wind doth blow. 

And when by God's assistance, our foes are put to the 
foil 

To animate our courages, we all have share o' the 
spoil. 

Our foes into the ocean we back to back do throw, 

To sink, or swim : howe'er the wind doth blow. 

Parker : Sailors for my Money, c. 1635. In 
Pepys’ Collection of Ballads, etc., at Magda¬ 
lene College, Cambridge. Printed in Seven- 
teenth-Century Lyrics, edited by N. Ault. 
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A Roval Galleon 

I have other news also to tell vou ; we liavr a brave 
new ship, a royal galleon, the like the\- sav ili<l nr\er 
spread sail upon salt water, take her true aiui wrll- 
compacted symmetry, with all dimensions together. 
For her burden, she hath as manv tons as there were 
years since the Incarnation when she was built, whii h 
are 1636 ; she is in length 127 foot, her greatest 
breadth within the planks is 46 foot and 6 inchrs ; lier 
depth from the breadth is 19 foot and 4 inches : she 
carrieth 100 pieces of ordnance wanting four, whereof 
she hath three tyre ; half a score men niav stand in 
her lantern ; the charges His Majesty Iiath been at 
in the building of her are computed to be /.'So,000. 
one whole year’s Ship-money: Sir Robert Maiisel 
launched her, and by His Majesty’s command called 
her The Sovereign of ihe Sea. 

James Howell : Ta)niluu Letters. 


A ^lutiny 

March 1627-8. Divers ships and mariners were 

provided to carry victuals to the Rochellers, now 

straitly besieged by Lewis 13, King of France ; but 

the mariners being at Plymouth, and almost ready 

to set to sea, being unpaid for nine months, and 

seeing their best victuals sold away, they began to 

mutiny, in which mutiny there were three slain, and 

after the tumult was somewhat appeased many of 

them ran away. By means whereof the voyage is 

staid, and a new press for the raising of mariners for 
the voyage. 

Walter Yonge : Diary. 


Tyre, Tier. 
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The Carrier 

A carrier is his own hackney-man, for he lets him¬ 
self out to travel as well as his horses. He is the 
ordinary ambassador between friend and friend, the 
father and the son, and brings rich presents to the one, 
but never returns any back again. He is no un¬ 
lettered man, though in show simple, for questionless 
he has much in his budget, which he can utter too in 
fit time and place. He is like the vault in Gloucester 
church, that conve3’s whispers at a distance ; for he 
takes the sound out of your mouth at York and makes 
it to be heard as far as London. He is the young 
students' joy and expectation and the most accepted 
guest, to whom they lend a willing hand to discharge 
him of his burthen. His first greeting is commonly. 
Your friends are well ; and to prove it, in a piece of 
gold delivers their blessing. You would think him a 
churlish, blunt fellow, but they find in him many 
tokens of humanity. He is a great afilicter of the 
highways, and beats them out of measure, which 
injury is sometimes revenged by the purse-taker; 
and then the voyage miscarries. No man domineers 
more in his inn, nor calls his host unreverently with 
more presumption, and his arrogance proceeds out of 
the strength of his horses. He forgets not his load 
where he takes his ease, for he is drunk commonly 
before he goes to bed. He is like the prodigal child, 
still packing away, and still returning again. But let 
him pass. 

Earle : Microcosmographie, “ A Carrier.” 


On the Road 

Having thus spent his time in Yorkshire, above four 
months, about the middle of August his occasions 
called him up for London. He went up in a hackney 
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coach, and chanced to go up all alone, having onlv 
his foot-boy, Tosta, which rid upon a gelding, bv him. 
As he came almost half-way, within ten miles of 
Stamford, in the afternoon, being \'ery hot, he bid 
the coachman to call at the next place he came at 
where there was any good drink. So he called at a 
place where there stood a hackney coach, which was 
come from Newcastle with one gentleman and three 
gentlewomen ; so Mr. Rawdon, going in, thev saluted 
one another, and began some discourse, from whence 
they came, and whither they were to go, drinking one 
to another ; so, the reckoning being paid, JMr. Raw¬ 
don helped the gentleman to coach the ladies, and 
said to the gentleman, “ Sir, the world is very un¬ 
equally divided between you and me.” “ How so, 
sir?” said the gentleman. Said Mr. Rawdon, “Be¬ 
cause you have three gentlewomen in your coach, and 
I am all alone and have never a one,” “ Truly, sir,” 
said the gentleman, “ if they please, any one or two 
of them are at your service.” So Mr. Rawdon 
thanked him, and asked which of them would 
honour him with their good companies. Two of 
them seemed to be willing; so he took the hand¬ 
somest by the hand, and led her into his o\vn coach, 
telling the gentleman he ought in justice to leave 
him the biggest share. This was a lovely young 
gentlewoman, and happened to be the niece to Mr. 
Murray, the Scotchman, was a Bedchamber man to 
King Charles the First, They lay that night at 
Stamford and ordered their business so, that their 
coaches lay at one inn, and they dined and supped 
always together, as if they had been all one 

company, and in this manner they traveUed up to 
London, ^ 

Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York, 
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English Inns 

I have heard some Germans complain of the Eng¬ 
lish inns by the highway, as well for dearness, as 
for that they had only roasted meats. . . . But if 
these strangers had known the English tongue, or had 
had an honest guide in their journeys, . . . surely 
they should have found that the world affords not 
such inns as England hath. . . . For as soon as a 
passenger comes to an inn, the servants run to him, 
and one takes his horse and walks him till he be cold, 
then rubs him, and gives him meat; yet I must say 
that they are not much to be trusted in this last point 
without the eye of the master or his servant to over¬ 
see them. Another servant gives the passenger his 
private chamber, and kindles his fire; the third pulls 
off his boots, and makes them clean. Then the host 
or hostess visits him, and if he will eat with the host, 
or at a common table, his meal will cost him six 
pence ; or in some places but four pence ; yet this 
course is less honourable, and not used by gentlemen. 
But if he will eat in his chamber, he commands what 
meat he will according to his appetite, and as much as 
he thinks fit for him and his company ; yea, the 
kitchen is open to him, to command the meat to be 
dressed as he best hkes. And when he sits at table, 
the host or hostess will accompany him, or if they 
have many guests, will at least visit him, taking it for 
courtesy to be bid sit down. While he eats, if he 
have company especially, he shall be offered music, 
which he may freely take or refuse, and if he be 
solitary, the musicians will give him the good day 
with music in the morning. It is the custom, and no 
way disgraceful, to set up part of supper for his 
breakfast. In the evening, or in the morning after 
breakfast ffor the common sort useth not to dine, 
but ride from breakfast to supper time, yet coming 
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early to the inn for better resting of their horses), lie 
shall have a reckoning in writing, and if it >rrni 
unreasonable, the host will satisfy him, either for the 
due price, or by abating part, especialh' if the ser\Mnt 
deceive him any way, which one of experience will 
soon find. . . . Lastiv, a man cannot more freelv 
command at home in his own house, than he mav do 
in his inn, and at parting if he give some few pence 
to the chamberlain and ostler, they wish him a ha]ti)y 
journey. 

Fynes Morvsox : .-bi Itinerary. 


Principles for a Nation s Prosperity 

The greatness of an Estate in bulk and territory 
doth fall under measure ; and the greatness of 
finances and revenue doth fall under computation. 
The population may appear by musters ; and the 
number and greatness of cities'and towns, by cards 
and maps. But yet there is not anv thing, amongst 
civil affairs, more^ subject to error than the right 
valuation and true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an Estate. The kingdom of Heaven is com¬ 
pared, not to any great kernel or nut. but to a grain 
of mustard-seed ; which is one of the least grains, but 
hath in it a property and spirit hastily to get up and 
spread. So are there States, great in territory, and 
yet not apt to enlarge or command ; and som'e that 
nave but a small dimension of stem, and yet apt to 
7 ^ ^‘^nndations of great monarchies. 

Walled towns, stored arsenals, and armouries 
goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elephants’ 
ordnance, artlllery^ and the like ; all this is but a 
sheep m a hon s skin, except the breed and disposition 
ot the people be stout and warlike. Nay, number 

Cards^ Charts. 

Library Sri Fratap Collage, 

Srinagar 
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itself in armies importeth not much, where the people 
is of weak courage ; for, as Virgil saith, it never 
troubles a wolf, how many the sheep be. . . . Many 
are the examples of the great odds between number 
and courage : so that a man may truly make a judg¬ 
ment, that the principal point of greatness in any 
State is to have a race of military men. . . . 

The blessing of Judah and Issachar will never meet; 
that the same people and nation should be both the 
lion’s whelp and the ass between burthens. Neither 
will it be that a people overlaid with taxes should 
ever become valiant and martial. It is true that 
taxes levied by consent of the Estate do abate men's 
courage less ; as it hath been seen notably in the 
excises of the Low Countries ; and, in some degree, in 
the subsidies of England. For you must note that 
we speak now of the heart, and not of the purse. So 
that, although the same tribute and tax, laid by con¬ 
sent or by imposing, be all one to the purse, yet it 
works diversely upon the courage. So that you may 
conclude that no people, overcharged with tribute, is 
fit for empire. 

Let States that aim at greatness take heed how 
their nobility and gentlemen do multiply too fast. 
For that maketh the common subject grow to be a 
peasant and base swain, driven out of heart, and in 
effect but the gentleman's labourer. Even as you 
may see in coppice woods ; if you leave your staddles 
too thick, you shall never have clean underwood, but 
shrubs and bushes. So in countries, if the gentlemen 
be too many, the commons will be base ; and you 
will bring it to that, that not the hundred poll will be 
ht for an helmet : especially as to the infantry, which 
is the nerve of an army. And so there will be great 
population and little strength. . . . 


Staddles, Trees left standing when others are cut down. 
A'o^ the hundred poll, Not one head in a hundred. 
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By all means it is to be procured that the trunk of 
Nebuchadnezzar's tree of monarchy be great enough 
to bear the branches and the boughs ; that is, that 
the natural subjects of the crowTi or state bear a 
sufficient proportion to the stranger subjects that 
they govern. Therefore, all States that are Jiberal 
of naturalisation towards strangers are fit for empire. 
For to think that a handful of people can. with the 
greatest courage and policy in the world, embrace too 
large extent of dominion, it may hold for a time, but 
it will fail suddenly. . . . 

It is certain that sedentary’ and within-door arts, 
and delicate manufactures, that require rather the 
finger than the arm, have, in their nature, a con¬ 
trariety to a mihtary disposition. And generallv all 
warlike people are a little idle, and love danger better 
than travail; neither must they be too much broken 
of it, if they shall be preserved in vigour. Therefore 
it was great advantage, in the ancient states of 
Sparta, Athens, Rome, and others, that thev had 
the use of slaves, which commonly did rid those 
manufactures. But that is abolished, in greatest 
part, by tiie Christian law. That which cometh 
newest to it is to leave those arts chiefly to strangers, 
which for that purpose are the more easily to be 
received, and to contain the principal bulk of the 
vulgar natives within those three kinds—tillers of the 
ground ; free servants ; and handicraftsmen of strong 
and manly arts, as smiths, masons, carpenters, etc.; 
not reckoning professed soldiers. 

But above all, for empire and greatness it importeth 
most, that a nation do profess arms as their principal 
nonour, study, and occupation. For the things which 
we formerly have spoken of are but habilitations 

Guards arms; what is habilitation without intention 

an act . ... It is so plain that every man pro- 

Habilitation, That which endows with ability. 

(3,2aO ^ 
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fiteth in that he most intendeth, that it needeth 
not to be stood upon. . . . 

Incident to this point is, for a State to have those 
laws or customs which may reach forth unto them 
just occasions (as may be pretended) of war. For 
there is that justice imprinted in the nature of men, 
that they enter not upon wars (whereof so many 
calamities do ensue) but upon some, at the least 
specious, grounds and quarrels. . . . First, therefore, 
let nations that pretend to greatness have this ; that 
they be sensible of wrongs, either upon borderers, 
merchants, or politic ministers; and that they sit not 
too long upon a provocation. Secondly, let them be 
prest and ready to give aids and succours to their 
confederates. . . . Let it suffice that no Estate expect 
to be great, that is not awake upon any just occasion 
of arming. 

No body can be healthful without exercise, neither 
natural body nor politic : and certainly, to a kingdom 
or Estate, a just and honourable war is the true exer¬ 
cise. A civil war, indeed, is like the heat of a fever ; 
but a foreign war is like the heat of exercise, and 
serveth to keep the body in health : for in a slothful 
peace both courages will effeminate and manners 
corrupt. . . . 

To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a 
monarchy. . . . There be many examples where sea- 
fights have been final to the war ; but this is when 
princes or states have set up their rest upon the 
battles. But thus much is certain, that he that 
commands the sea is at great liberty, and may take as 
much and as little of the war as he will; whereas those 
that be strongest by land are many times nevertheless 


Pretended, Put forward as a reason, generally with suggestion of 
some pretence ; alleged as pretext. 

Prest, Ready, prepared. 

Abridgment of a monarchy, Epitome, a monarchy in little. 

Set up their rest, Have staked everything. 
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in great straits. Surely, at this day, with us of 
Europe, the vantage of strength at sea, which is one 
of the principal doweries of this kingdom of Great 
Britain, is great; both because most of the kingdoms 
of Europe are not merely inland, but girt with the sea 
most part of their compass ; and because the wealth 
of both Indies seems in great part but an accessory 
to the command of the seas. . . . 

To conclude ; no man can by care-taking, as the 
Scripture saith, add a cubit to his stature, in this 
little model of a man’s body : but in the great frame 
of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in the power 
of princes or estates to add amplitude and greatness 
to their kingdoms. For by introducing such ordi¬ 
nances, constitutions, and customs, as we have now 
touched, they may sow greatness to their posterity 
and succession. But these things are commonly not 
observed, but left to take their chance. 

Bacon ; Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and 
Estates (considerably abridged). 



SECTION VIII.—THE NATION 

AT PLAY 


“ Royally Entertained ” 

Dec. 1602. On Monday last the Queen dined 
at Sir Robert Cecil’s new house in the Strand. She 
was very royally entertained, richly presented, and 
marvellous well contented, but at her departure she 
strained her foot. His hall was well furnished with 
choice weapons, which her Majesty took special notice 
of. Sundry devices at her entrance ; three women, 
a maid, a widow, and a wife, each commending their 
o^vn states, but the virgin preferred. Another, one 
attired in habit of a Turk desirous to see her Majesty, 
but as a stranger without hope of such grace, in regard 
of the retired manner of her, complained; answer 
made, how gracious her Majesty in admitting to 
presence, and how able to discourse in any language, 
which the Turk admired, and admitted, presents her 
with a rich mantle, etc. 

Manningham : Diary. 


A Court Masque 

[Oberon, the Fairy Prince : A Masque of Prince 
Henry's, was presented at court, Christmas 1610-11. 
It is given in full, with the omission only of a couple of 
lines, and of Ben Jonson’s learned notes, in order to 
illustrate the structure of the masque as conceived by 
Jonson, and the methods of staging, quite different from 
those of the regular drama in the public theatres.] 

212 
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[The first face of the scene appeared all obscure, and 
nothing perceived but a dark rock, with trees beyond it, 
and all wildness that could be presented : till, at one 
corner of the cliff, above the horizon, the moon began to 
show, and rising, a Satyr was seen by her light to put 
forth his head and call.'\ 

1st Satyr. Chromis ! Mnasil! none appear ? 

See you not who riseth here ? 

You saw Silenus late, I fear : 

I’ll prove if this can reach your ear. 

[He wound his cornet, and thought himself answered, 
but was deceived by the echo.] 

O, you wake then, come away, 

Times be short are made for plav ; 

The humorous moon, too, will not stay :— 

YEat doth make you thus delay ? 

Hath his tankard touched your brain ? 

Sure, they're fallen asleep again : 

Or I doubt it was the vain 
Echo did me entertain. 

Prove again. 

[Wound his cornet the second time, and found it.] 

I thought 'twas she ! 

Idle nymph, I pray thee be 
Modest, and not follow me : 

I not love myself nor thee. 

[Here he wound the third time, and was answered by 
another Satyr, who likewise showed himself.] 

Ay, this sound I better know ; 

Hist ! I would I could hear moe. 

[At this they came running forth severally to the 
number of ten, from divers parts of the rock, leap¬ 
ing and making antic actions and gestures; 
some of them speaking, some admiring, and 
amongst them a Silene, who is ever the prefect of 

the Satyrs, and so presented in all their chori and 
meetings.] 

2nd Satyr. Thank us, and you shall do so. 
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Satyr. Ay, our number soon will grow, 

2nd Satyr. See Silenus ! 
yd Satyr. Cercops too ! 

4th Satyr. Yes, what is there now to do ? 
yh Satyr. Are there any nymphs to woo ? 

^th Satyr. If there be, let me have two ! 
Silenus. Chaster lan^age ! These are nights 
Solemn to the shining rites 
Of the Fairy Prince and Knights : 

While the moon their orgies lights, 

2nd Satyr. Will they come abroad anon ? 
yd Satyr. Shall we see young Oberon ? 

/[th Satyr. Is he such a princely one 
As you spake him long agon ? 

Silenus. Satyrs, he doth fill with grace 
Every season, every place ; 

Beauty dwells but in his face : 

He's the height of all our race. 

Our Pan’s father, god of tongue, 

Bacchus, though he still be young, 

Phoebus, when he crowned sung, 

Nor Mars, when first his armour rung, 

Might with him be named that day ; 

He is lovelier than in May 
Is the spring, and there can stay 
As little as he can decay. 

Omnes. O, that he would come away ! 
yd Satyr. Grandsire, we shall leave to play 
With Lyaeus now, and serve 
Only Oberon. 

Silenus, He'll deserve 
All you can, and more, my boys. 

^th Satyr. Will he build us larger caves ? 
Silenus. Yes, and give you ivory staves 
When you hunt; and better wine— 

1st Satyr. Than the master of the vine ? 

2nd Satyr. And rich prizes to be won, 

WTien we leap, or when we run ? 
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is^ Satyr. Ay, and gild our cloven feet ? 

"^rd Satyr, Strew our heads with powders sweet ? 
is^ Satyr. Bend our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of shells with silver loops ? 

2nd Satyr. Tie about our tawny wrists 
Bracelets of the fairy twists ? 

^th Satyr. And, to spite the coy nymphs' scorns. 
Hang upon our stubbed horns 
Garland, ribbands, and fine posies— 

Zrd Satyr. Fresh, as when the flower discloses ? 

1st Satyr. Yes, and stick our pricking ears 
With the pearl that Tethys wears. 

2nd Satyr. And to answer all things else. 

Trap our shaggy thighs with bells ; 

That as we do strike a time, 

In our dance shall make a chime— 

2i^d Satyr. Louder than the rattling pipes 
Of the wood gods— 

1st Satyr. Or the stripes 

Of the tabor, when we carry 
Bacchus up, his pomp to vary. 

Silenus. O, that he so long doth tarry ! 

Omnes. See ! the rock begins to ope, 

Now you shall enjoy your hope ; 

Tis about the hour, I know. 

[There the whole scene opened, and within was dis~ 
covered the frontispiece of a bright and glorious 
palace, whose gates and walls were transparent. 
Before the gates lay two Sylvans, armed with their 
clubs, and dressed in leaves, asleep. At this the 
Satyrs wondering, Silenus proceeds.] 

Silenus. Look ! does not his palace show 
Like another sky of lights ? 

Yonder with him live the knights 

Once the noblest of the earth, 

Quickened by a second birth : 

Who for prowess and for truth 
There are crowned with lasting youth. 
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And do hold, by Fate's command, 

Seats of bliss in Fairyland ; 

But their guards, methinks, do sleep I 
Let us wake ’em.—Sirs, you keep 
Proper watch, that thus do lie 
Drowned in sloth ! 

Satyr. They’ve ne’er an eye 

To wake withal. 

2nd Satyr. Nor sense, I fear ; 

For they sleep in either ear. 

^rd Satyr. Holla, Sylvans !—sure, they’re caves 
Of sleep these, or else they’re graves. 

4tth Satyr. Hear you, friends! Who keeps the 
keepers ? 

is^ Satyr. They are the eighth and ninth sleepers ! 
2nd Satyr. Shall we cramp ’em ? 

Silentts. Satyrs, no. 

;^rd Satyr. Would we had Boreas here, to blow 
Off their heavy coats and strip ’em. 

^th Satyr. Ay, ay, ay ; that we might whip 'em. 
:^rd Satyr. Or that we had a wasp or two 
For their nostrils. 

1st Satyr. Hairs wall do 

Even as well: take my tail. 

2nd Satyr. W^at d'you say to a good nail 
Through their temples ? 

y'd Satyr. Or an eel, 

In their guts, to make ’em feel ? 

^th Satyr. Shall we steal away their beards ? 
yd Satyr. For Pan’s goats, that leads the herds ? 
2nd Satyr. Or try whether is more dead 
His club or the other’s head ? 

Silenns. Wags, no more : you grow too bold. 

1st Satyr. I would fain now see them rolled 
Down a hill, or from a bridge 
Headlong cast, to break their ridge- 
Bones : or to some river take ’em. 

Plump, and see if that would wake ’em. 
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2.nd Satyr. There’s no motion yet appears. 

SileiiHS. Strike a charm into their ears. 

[At which the Satyrs fell suddenly into this catch.'\ 
Buz, quoth the blue fly. 

Hum, quoth the bee : 

Buz and hum the\' cry. 

And so do we. 

In his ear, in his nose, 

Thus, do YOU see ?— 


[i ney tickle them.] 

He eat the dormouse, 

Else it was he. 

[The tivo Sylvans, starting up amazed, and betaking 

themselves to their arms, were thus questioned by 
Silenus.] 

Silenus. How now, Sylvans ! can vou wake ? 

1 commend the care you take 
In your watch ! Is this your guise. 

To have both your ears and eyes 
Sealed so fast ; as these mine elves 
i\light have stolen you from yourselves ? 

yd Satyr We had thought we must have got 
btakes, and heated them red-hot 
And have bored you through the'eyes, 

\\ ith the Ct’clops, ere you'd rise. 

Tin fetched some trees to heave 

Up \our bulks that so did cleave 

lo the ground there. 

V Are you free 

. si^ep, and can you see 
W ho is yonder up aloof ? 

y Satyr. Be your eyes yet moon-proof ? 






Cj 


c f o J ^ A“'-'ou-prooi r 

1st Sylvan. Satyrs, leave your petulance 

And go frisk about and dan 4 * ^ 








Ur else rail upon the moon : 

^our expectance is too soon, 
ror before the second cock 
Crow, the gates will not unlock * 


* 0 ^ 
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And till then we know we keep 
Guard enough, although we sleep. 

1st Satyr. Say you so ? then let us fall 
To a song, or to a brawl: 

Shall we, grandsire ? Let us sport, 

And make expectation short. 

Silenus. Do, my wantons, what you please, 
m lie down and take mine ease. 

isi Satyr. Brothers, sing then, and upbraid, 
As we use, yond seeming maid. 


Song 

Now, my cunning lady : moon, 
Can you leave the side so soon 
Of the boy you keep so hid ? 
Midwife Juno sure will say 
This is not the proper way 
Of your paleness to be rid. 
But perhaps it is your grace 
To wear sickness in your face, 
That there might be wagers laid 
Still, by fools, you are a maid. 


Come, your changes ov'erthrow, 

What your look would carry so ; 

Moon, confess, then, what you are, 

And be wise, and free to use 
Pleasures that you now do lose ; 

Let us Satyrs have a share. 

Though our forms be rough and rude, 

Yet our acts may be endued 
With more virtue : every one 
Cannot be Endymion. 

[Here they fell suddenly into an antic dance full of 
gesture and swift motion, and continued it till the 
crowing of the cock ; at which they were inter¬ 
rupted by Silenus.'] 
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Silemis. Stay ! the cheerful Chanticleer 
Tells you that the time is near ;— 

See, the gates already spread ! 

Every SattT bow his head. 


[There the whole palace opened, and the nation of 
Fates were discovered, some with instruments, 
some hearing lights, others singing, and within, 
afar off in perspective, the knights masquers sit¬ 
ting in their several sieges : at the farther end of 
all Oberon, tn a chariot, which, to a loud in umph- 
ant music, began to move forward, drawn hv two 
white bears, and on either side guarded by three 
Sylvans, with one going in front.] 


Song 

Melt earth to sea, sea flow to air, 

And air fly into fire, 

WLilst we in tunes to Arthur’s chair 
Bear Oberon’s desire ; 

Than which there's nothing can be higher 
Save James, to whom it flies : 

But he the wonder is of tongues, of ears, of eyes. 


hath not heard, who hath not seen, 

W no hath not sung his name ? 

Ti^ soul that hath not, hath not been ; 

But is the very same 

sloth, and knows not fame, 
^hich doth him best comprise ; 

For he the wonder is of tongues, of ears, of eyes. 


[By this time the chariot was come as far forth as the 
face of ty scene. And the Satyrs beginning to 
leap, and express their joy for the unused state and 

Tst W tT'r' Sylvan began to speak.] 

£ late ^ 

This is a night of greatness and of state. 
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Not to be mixed with light and skipping sport, 

A night of homage to the British court. 

And ceremony due to Arthur’s chair, 

From our bright master, Oberon the fair ; 

Vlio with these knights, attendants, here preserved, 
In Fairyland, for good they have deserved 
Of yond high throne are come of right to pay 
Their annual vows, and all their glories lay 
At’s feet, and tender to this only great 
True majesty, restored in this seat; 

To whose sole power and magic they do give 
The honour of their being ; that they live 
Sustained in form, fame, and felicity. 

From rage of fortune, or the fear to die. 

Sileniis. And may they well. For this indeed is he, 
]\Iy boys, whom you must quake at when you see. 

He is above your reach ; and neither doth. 

Nor can, think within a Satyr's tooth : 

Before his presence you must fall or fly : 

He is the matter of virtue, and placed high. 

His meditations, to his height, are even : 

And all their issue is akin to heaven. 

He is a god o'er kings ; yet stoops he then 
Nearest a man, when he doth govern men ; 

To teach them by the sweetness of his sway. 

And not by force. He's such a king as they 
Who’re tyrant's subjects, or ne’er tasted peace. 

Would in their wishes form for their release. 

'Tis he that stays the time from turning old. 

And keeps the age up in a head of gold ; 

That in his own true circle still doth run ; 

And holds his course as certain as the sun. 

He makes it ever day, and ever spring, 

Where he doth shine, and quickens everything. 

Like a new nature : so that true to call 
Him by his title is to say, He’s all. 

15 ^ Sylvan. I thank the wise Silenus for this praise. 
Stand forth bright Faies and Elves, and tune your lays 
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Unto his name. Then let your nimble feet 
Tread subtle circles, that may always meet 
In point to him ; and figures to express 
The grace of him and his great emperess, 

That all that shall to-night behold the rites 
Performed by princely Oberon and these knights, 
!May without stop point out the proper heir 
Designed so long to Arthur’s crowns and chair. 


Song by Two Faies 

1st Faie. Seek you majesty, to strike ? 

Bid the world produce his like. 

2nd Faie, Seek you glor\-, to amaze ? 

Here let all eyes stand at gaze. 

Chorus. Seek you wisdom, to inspire ? 

Touch then at no other’s lire. 
xst Faie. Seek you knowledge, to direct ? 

Trust to his without suspect. 

2nd Faie.^ Seek you piety, to lead ? 

In his footsteps only tread. 

Chorus. Every virtue of a king, 

And of all in him we sing. 

[Then the lesser Faies dance forth their dance ; which 
ended, a full song follows by all the voices.] 


^ong 


The solemn rites are well begun • 

And though but lighted bv the moon, 

1 hey show as rich as if the sun 
Had made this night his noon. 

But may none wonder that they are so bright 
1 he moon now borrows from a greater light. ’ 

Then, princely Oberon, ® 

Go on, 

every night. 

[Oberon and the knights dance out the first masque- 
dance, which was followed by this song.] 
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Song 

Nay, nay, 

You must not stay. 

Nor be weary yet; 

This is no time to cast away ; 

Or for Faies so to forget 
The virtue of their feet. 

Knotty legs and plants of clay. 

Seek for ease, or love delay. 

But with you it still should fare 
As with the air of which you are. 

[After which they dance forth their second masque- 
dance, and were again excited by a song.] 

Song 

1st Faie. Nor yet, nor yet, O you in this night blest, 
Must you have will or hope to rest. 

2nd Faie. If you use the smallest stay, 

You'll be overta'en by day. 

is^ Faie. And these beauties will suspect 
That their forms you do neglect, 

If you do not call them forth. 

2nd Faie. Or that you have no more worth 
Than the coarse and country Faerie, 

That doth haunt the hearth and dairy. 

[Then followed the measures, corantos, galliards, etc., 
till Phosphorus, the day star, appeared and called 
them away ; but first they were invited home by 
one of the Sylvans with this song.] 

Song 

Gentle knights, 

Know some measure of your nights. 

Tell the high-graced Oberon 
It is time that we were gone. 

Then followed the measures, etc. After the set dances the masauers 
invite members of the audience to dance with them m some ot the 
favourite dances of the period. 
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Here be forms so bright and airy, 

And their motions so they vary, 

As they will enchant the Faerici 
If you longer here should tarry. 


Phosphorus. To rest, to rest! the herald of the day, 
Bnght Phosphorus, commands you hence ; obey. 

The moon is pale and spent, and winged night 
Makes headlong haste to fly the morning's sight ■ 

WTio now is rising from her blushing wars 
And with her rosy hand puts back the stars. 

Of which myself the last, her harbinger. 

But stay to warn you, that you not defer 
\ our parting longer : then do I give way. 

As Night hath done, and so must you, to" Day, 

[After this they danced their last dance into the work. 

And with a full song the star vanished, and the 
whole machine closed.] 

0 yet how early, and before her time, 
the envious morning up doth climb, 
though she not love her bed ! 

U hat haste the jealous sun doth make. 

His hery horses up to take. 

And once more show his head ! 

Lest, taken with the brightness of this night, 
he world should wish it last, and never miss his light. 

JONSON : Oberon, the Fairy Prince. 


Shuttlecocks in Demand 

shuttlecock is become 
so much m request at court, that the making shuttTe 
cocks is almost gro%vn a trade in London. ® 

^Ianningham \ jDiayy^ 

Oberon.""' stage and into the palace ot 
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A Royal Declaration about Sunday Games 

[Tills declaration was first issued by James I. in i6i8. 
It was reissued with brief introduction and closing com¬ 
mendation by Charles I. in 1633. The declaration itself, 
and even more the command for its publication “ through 
all the parish churches,” gave great offence, as is shown 
by many references in the religious controversies of the 
time. Thus, in the Root and Branch Petition for the 
abolition of episcopacy, among the particulars of ” the 
manifold evils . . . practised by the prelates,” occurs 
this : ” Profanation of the Lord's Day, pleading for it, 
and enjoining ministers to read a declaration, set forth, 
as it is thought, by their procurement, for tolerating of 
sports upon that day, suspending and depriving many 
godly ministers for not reading the same only out of 
conscience, because it was against the law of God so to 
do and no law of the land to enjoin it.”] 

Our dear father of blessed memory, in his return 
from Scotland, coming through Lancashire, found 
that his subjects were debarred from lawful recreation 
upon Sundays after evening prayers ended, and upon 
holy days ; . . . and did therefore, in his princely 
wisdom, publish a declaration to all his loving subjects 
concerning lawful sports to be used at such times, 
which was printed and published by his royal com¬ 
mandment in the year 1618, in the tenor which here¬ 
after followeth ; . . , 

It is true that at our first entry to this crown and 
kingdom we were informed, and that too truly, that 
our county of Lancashire abounded more in popish 
recusants than any county of England, and thus hath 
stiU continued since, to our great regret, with little 
amendment, save that, now of late, in our last riding 
through our said county, we find both by the report 
of the judges, and of the bishop of that diocese, that 
there is some amendment now daily beginning, which 
is no small contentment to us. 

The report of this growing amendment amongst 
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them made us the more sorrv, when with our own ears 
we heard the general complaint of our people, that 
they were barred from all lawful recreation and exer¬ 
cise upon the Sunday’s afternoon, after the ending of 
aU divine service, which cannot but produce two evils : 
the one the hindering of the conversion of many, w'hom 
their priests will take occasion hereby to vex, per¬ 
suading them that no honest mirth or recreation is 
lawful or tolerable in our religion, which cannot but 
breed a great discontentment in our people's hearts, 
especially of such as are peradventure upon the point 
of turning : the other inconvenience is, that this prohi¬ 
bition barrcth the common and meaner sort of people 
from using such exercises as may make their bodies 
moi e able for war, wLen we or our successors shall have 
occasion to use them ; and in place thereof sets up 

nf drunkenness, and breeds a number 

For discontented speeches in their ale-houses. 

For when shall the common people have leave to 
exercise, if not upon the Sundays and holy days seeine 

all'LTngX^ 

As for our good people’s lawful recreation our 

if’ divine service 

our good people be not disturbed, letted or discour- 

efth^r^m™ recreation, such’as dancing 

either men or women ; archery for men leaoinl’ 

harmless recreation^ nor 

sisi^ni 

ssimmmi 

w • « 


Section Herrick, “Sweet Country Life 

( 3 . 254 ) 




in 


15 
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used upon Sundays only, as bear and bull baitings, 
interludes, and at all times in the meaner sort of 
people, by law prohibited, bowling. 

And likewise we bar from this benefit and liberty all 
such known as recusants, either men or women, as will 
abstain from coming to church or divine service, being 
therefore unworthy of any lawful recreation after the 
said service, that will not first come to the church and 
serve God ; prohibiting in like sort the said recreations 
to any that, though [they] conform in religion, are not 
present in the church at the service of God, before 
their going to the said recreations. Our pleasure like¬ 
wise is, that they to whom it belongeth in office shall 
present and sharply punish all such as, in abuse of this 
our liberty, will use these exercises before the ends of 
all divine services for that day. . . . 

Now out of a like pious care for the service of God, 
and for suppressing of any humours that oppose truth, 
and for the ease, comfort, and recreation of our well¬ 
deserving people, we do ratify and publish this our 
blessed father's declaration. . . . And we further will 
that the publication of this our command be made by 
order from the bishops, through all the parish churches 
of their several dioceses respectively. 

Given at our palace of Westminster, the eighteenth 
day of October, in the ninth year of our reign. 

God save the King. 

Charles I.: " Declaration concerning Lawful 

Sports," as given in Gee and Hardy : Doch- 
merits Illustrative of English Church History. 

“ Sports Much in Use 

Many other sports there be much in use, as ringing, 
bowling, shooting, which Ascham commends in a just 
volume, and hath in former times been enjoined by 

Ringing, Playing at quoits. 

Shooting, With bow and arrows ; archery. 
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statute, as a defensive exercise, and an honour to our 
land, as well may witness our victories in France. 
Keelpins, tronks, quoits, pitching bars, hurling, wres¬ 
tling, leaping, running, fencing, mustering, swimming, 
wasters, foils, football, baloon, quintan, etc., and many 
such, which are the common recreations of the country 
folk. Riding of great horses, running at rings, tilts 
and tournaments, horse-races, wild goose chases, which 
are the disports of greater men, and good in them¬ 
selves, though many gentlemen by that means gallop 
quite out of their fortunes. 

Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, TI. ii. 4. 


Hunting 

*^he English are so naturally inclined to pleasure as 
Inhere is no country, wherein the gentlemen and lords 
have so many and large parks only reserved for the 
pleasure of hunting, or where all sorts of men allot so 
much ground about their houses for pleasure of gar- 
dens and orchards. . . . Lastly, \vithout offence be it 
spoken, I will bold y say, that England, yea, perhaps 
one county thereof, hath more fallow deer than all 
Europe that I have seen. No kingdom in the world 

dove-houses. . . . England hath much 

^f several kinds, as the number 

of each kind than any other territory of like compass 

hunting and water-dogs, whereof the blood-hounds 
and some other have admirable qualities. 

Keelpins, Nme-pms. ^^NES Moryson : An Itinerary. 

billiards. 

U Cudgels. 

Se&vi “Sweet Country Lite,” in 

poS trsVrW'L sfcLTur "berbury, “ De- 

n ild goose chases, Riding down wild geese. 
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Popular Amusements 

To see a strange outlandish fowl, 

A quaint baboon, an ape, an owl, 

A dancing bear, a giant's bone, 

A foolish engine move alone, 

A morris dance, a puppet play. 

Mad Tom to sing a roundelay, 

A woman dancing on a rope, 

Bull-baiting also at the Hope, 

A rhymer's jests, a juggler's cheats, 

A tumbler showing cunning feats. 

Or players acting on the stage,— 

There goes the bounty of our age : 

But unto any pious motion 
There's little coin and less devotion. 

Farley: “The Bounty of our Age," given in 
N. Ault, Seventeenth-Century Lyrics. 


Bull-Baiting at The Hope 

[The Hope was built as a playhouse or theatre in 
1613, on the site of a Bear Garden “on the Bankside 
in Southwark." By 1616 it had become again a place 
used altogether for bear and bull baiting. The follow¬ 
ing advertisement of the sport belongs to the time of 
James I.] 

To-morrow being Thursday shall be seen at the Bear 
Garden on the Bankside a great match played by the 
gamesters of Essex, who hath challenged all comers 
whatsoever to play five dogs at the single bear for five 
pounds, and also to weary a bull dead at the stake ,* 
and for your better content shall have pleasant sport 
with the horse and ape and whipping of the blind 
bear. 

From “ The Alleyn Papers," as quoted in Ordish ; 

Early London Theatres. 
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A Play called “ Twelve Night 

Feb. 2, 1601. At our feast we had a play called 
Twelve Night, or what you much like the 

Comedy of Errors or Menechmi in Plautus, but most 
like and near to that in Italian called Inganni. A 
good practice in it to make the Steward believe his 
lady widow was in love with him, by counterfeiting a 
letter as from his lady in general terms, telling him 
what she liked best in him. and prescribing his gesture 
in smiling, his apparel, etc., and then when he came to 
practise making him believe they took him to be 
mad. 

Manxingham : Diary. 


“ He never blotted a Line ” 

I remember the players have often mentioned it as 
an honour to Shakespeare, that in his writing, what¬ 
soever he penned, he never blotted out a line. My 
answer hath been, “ Would he had blotted a thou¬ 
sand,” which they thought a malevolent speech. I 
had not told posterity this, but for their ignorance, 
who chose that circumstance to commend their friend 
by wherein he most faulted ; and to justify mine own 
candour, for I loved the man, and do honour his 
memory on this side idolatry as much as any. He 
was, indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature ; 
had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle ex¬ 
pressions, wherein he flowed with that facility that 
sometime _ it was necessary he should be stopped. 

'[.j"" ... ^ ” as Augustus said of Haterius. 

His wit was in his o^vn power ; would the rule of it had 

Inganni, Possibly an Italian play, Inganni, by Curzio Gonzaga. 
printed 1592 ; or the reference may be to an earlier play GVlngan- 
nai\ printed 1537. Some points of resemblance to Twelfth Nieht 
are to be found in both of these, but more in the latter 
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been so too. Many times he fell into those things, 
could not escape laughter, as when he said in the 
person of Caesar, one speaking to him ; “ Caesar, thou 
dost me wrong.” He replied ; “ Caesar did never 
wrong but with just cause;” and suchlike, which 
were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with his 
virtues. There was ever more in him to be praised 
than to be pardoned. 

Ben Jonson : Discoveries, “ De Shakespeare 
nostrati." 


A Most Miraculous, Strange, and 

True Ballad 

A most miraculous, strange, and true Ballad, of a 
young man of the age of 19 years, who was wrongfully 
hanged at a town called Bon in the lowe Conntreyes 
since Christmas last past 1612; and how God pre¬ 
served him alive, and brought his false accuser to 
deserved destruction. 

(To the tune of O Man in Desperation.) 

[The young man left his uncle in Frankfort, where they 
had been to sell their wares, and set out alone on the 
return journey to Antwerp. On the way he spent a 
night at The White Swan at Bonn. During the night the 
host stole the gold of another merchant staying there, 
and in order to divert suspicion from himself to the 
young man, conveyed “ a beaker of his own ” into the 
young man’s bag. The conclusion, or L'envoy, should 
be compared with the remark of Mopsa in The Winter's 
Tale, IV. iv. : “ I love a ballad in print o’ life, for then 
we are sure they are true.”] 

When straight his false accusing host 
Attached him for a thief ; 

And searched his male—whereas he found 
Those things that caused his grief. 
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Although the youth, with vehement words, 
Denied this guilty act. 

Yet he was racked, condemned and judged. 
And hangM for the fact. 


But now, his uncle's business done, 

In haste he homeward hies ; 

And at the wicked caitiff’s house, 

At night he eats and lies. 

And rising in the mom, his host 
Did tell this woeful thing, 

Which almost killed his uncle quite, 
His heart it so did sting. 

Yet, nevertheless, with grief he went 
His kinsman’s corpse to see ; 

WTich was so great a grief to him. 

As greater none could be. 

To whom the execute youth 
Said : “ Uncle, pray draw near. 

I am not dead, although that hanged 
I, in your sight, appear. 

“ For why ? I stand upon a stool, 
Although you see it not ; 

And for this five days all my meat 
I have from heaven got. 

The glorious Angel of the Lord 

Hath brought me food from heaven, 

And saved my life, by miracles. 

Which all men thought bereaven.” 


His uncle, straightway, called for help, 
To come and take him down ; 

And afterwards they both relate 
This news about the town. 
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Whenas the wicked host did see 
The power of God on high. 

His guilt he heartily confessed ; 

Vdien, lo, immediately 

The magistrates, in judgment just, 

Awarded him his hire, 

That at a stake, alive, he should 
Consumed be with fire. 

Though God long time doth hold his hand. 

And sinners spares to strike. 

Yet, in the end, he them confounds, 

And saves whom he doth like. 

L* envoy 

The truth of this strange accident 
Men need not far to look, 

For 'tis confirmed by good men's hands, 

And printed in a book. 

Shirhurn Ballads, 1585-1616. No. XXXVIII., Part 
II., verses 11-16. Edited by Andrew Clark. 


A Merry Doctor 

[For the ballad singer, compare Autolycus in The 
Winter's Tale, IV. iv.] 

After he was doctor of Divinity, he sang ballads at 
the cross at Abingdon on a market day. He and some 
of his camerades were at the tavern. The ballad 
singer complained, he had no custom, he could not put 
off his ballads. The jolly Doctor puts off his gown, 
and puts on the ballad singer's leather jacket, and 
being a handsome man, and had a rare full voice, he 
presently vended a great many, and had a great 
^udicricc 

Aubrey : Brief Lives, " Richard Corbet.” 
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“ Peaceable Music 

WTien I was a boy, before the late civil wars, the 
tabor and pipe were commonly used, especiallv Sun¬ 
days and Holydays, and at Christenings and Feasts, in 
the Marches of Wales, Hereford, Gloucestershire, and 
in all Wales. Now it is almost lost : the drum and 
the trumpet have put that peaceable music to silence. 

John Aubrey : Brief Lives. 

French Playing Cards 

I have seen French cards to play withal, the four 
suits changed into maps of several countries, of the 
four parts of the world, and exactly coloured for their 
numbers i, 2, 3 . . . g, 10, and so forth, set over 
the heads : for the Kings, Queens, and Knaves the 
portraits of their Kings and Queens, in their several 
country habits : for the Knave, their peasants or 
slaves : which ingenious devdee cannot be but a great 
furtherance to a young capacity, and some comfort to 
the unfortunate gamester : when, that he hath lost in 
money, he shall have dealt him in land or wit. 

Peacham : The Compleat Gentleman. 



SECTION IX.—AN AGE OF SCIENCE 


“ The Knowledge that is now in Use 

My praise shall be dedicated to the mind itself. The 
mind is the man, and the knowledge of the mind. A 
man is but what he knoweth. The mind itself is but 
an accident to knowledge ; for knowledge is a double 
of that which is. The truth of being and the truth of 
knowing is all one. . . . 

But shall I make this garland to be put upon a wrong 
head ? Would anybody believe me, if I should verify 
this, upon the knowledge that is now in use ? . . . 
All the philosophy of nature which is now received, is 
either the philosophy of the Grecians, or that other of 
the alchemists. That of the Grecians hath the foun¬ 
dations in words, in ostentation, in confutation, in 
sects, in schools, in disputation. The Grecians were, 
as one of themselves saith, “ you Grecians, ever chil¬ 
dren.” They knew little antiquity; they knew, 
except fables, not much above five hundred years 
before themselves. They knew but a small portion of 
the world. That of the alchemists hath the founda¬ 
tion in imposture, in auricular traditions and obscurity. 
It was catching hold of religion, but the principle of it 
is, “ Populus vult decipi.” So that I know no great 
difference between these great philosophers, but that 
one is a loud crying folly, and the other is a whispering 
folly. The one is gathered out of a few vulgar obser¬ 
vations, and the other out of a few experiments of a 
furnace. The one never faileth to multiply words, and 

234 
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the other ever faileth to multiply gold. . . . And let 
not me seem arrogant without respect to these great 
reputed authors. Let me so give every man his due, 
as I give Time his due, which is to discover truth. 
Many of these men had great wits, far above mine own, 
and so are many in the universities of Europe at this 
day. But, alas, they learn nothing there, but to 
believe : first to believe that others know that which 
they know not ; and after themselves know that which 
they know not. But, indeed, facility to believe, im¬ 
patience to doubt, temerity to answer, glory to know, 
doubt to contradict, end to gain, sloth to search, 
seeking things in words, resting in part of nature; 
these and the like have been the things which have 
forbidden the happy match between the mind of man 
and the nature of things ; and in place thereof have 
married it to vain notions and blind experiments : and 
what the posterity and issue of so honourable a match 
may be, it is not hard to consider. Printing, a gross 
invention ; artillery, a thing that lay not far out of the 
way ; the needle, a thing partly known before : what 
a change have these three made in the world in these 
times ; the one in state of learning, the other in the 
state of war, the third in the state of treasure, com¬ 
modities, and navigation ! And those, I say, were but 
stumbled upon and lighted upon by chance. There¬ 
fore, no doubt, the sovereignty of man lieth hid in 
knowledge ; wherein many things are reserved, which 
kings with their treasure cannot buy, nor with their 
force command ; their spials and intelligencers can 
give no news of them, their seamen and discoverers 
cannot sail where they grow : now we govern nature 
m opinions, but we are thrall unto her in necessity ; 
but if we would be led by her in invention, we should 
command her in action. 

Bacon : In Praise of Knowledge. 
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In Praise of Scientific Study 

(i.) Its Discipline and Pleasure 

It is an assured truth, which is contained in the 
verses : 

Scilicet ingeniias didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

It taketh away the \\dldness, and barbarism, and 
fierceness of men's minds : but indeed the accent had 
need be upon fideliter : for a little superficial learning 
doth rather work a contrary effect. It taketh away 
all levity, temerity, and insolency, by copious sug¬ 
gestion of all doubts and difficulties, and acquainting 
the mind to balance reasons on both sides, and to turn 
back the first offers and conceits of the mind, and to 
accept of nothing but examined and tried. It taketh 
away vain admiration of any thing, which is the root 
of all weakness : for all things are admired, either 
because they are new, or because they are great. For 
novelty, no man that wadeth in learning or contem¬ 
plation throughly, but will find that printed in his 
heart, “ Nil novi super terraml' Neither can any man 
marvel at the play of puppets, that goeth behind the 
curtain, and adviseth well of the motion. And for 
magnitude, as Alexander the Great, after he was used 
to great armies, and the conquests of the spacious 
provinces in Asia, when he received letters out of 
Greece, of some fights and services there, which were 
commonly for a passage, or a fort, or some walled town 
at the most, he said, “ It seemed to him that he was 
advertised of the battle of the frogs and the mice, that 
the old tales went of." So certainly, if a man medi¬ 
tate upon the universal frame of nature, the earth, 
with men upon it, the divineness of souls excepted, will 
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not seem much other than an ant-hill, where some ants 
carry corn, and some carry their young, and some go 
empty, and all to and fro a little heap of dust. . . . 

Again, for the pleasure and delight of knowledge and 
learning, it far surpasseth all other in nature : for shall 
the pleasures of the affections so exceed the pleasures 
of the senses, as much as the obtaining of desire or 
victory exceedeth a song or a dinner ? and must not, 
of consequence, the pleasures of the intellect, or 
understanding, exceed the pleasures of the affections ? 
\\ e see in all pleasures there is a satiety, and after they 
be used their verdure departeth ; which showeth well 
they be but deceits of pleasure, and not pleasures ; 
and that it was the novelty that pleased, and not the 
quality ; and therefore we see that voluptuous men 
turn friars, and ambitious princes turn melancholy. 
But of knowledge there is no satiety, but satisfaction 
and appetite are perpetually interchangeable ; and 
therefore appeareth to be good in itself simply, with¬ 
out fallacy or accident. 

Bacon : Advancement of Learning, 1. 

(ii.) Its Motive and Effects 

But the greatest error of all the rest is the mistaking 
or misplacing of the last or farthest end of knowledge : 
for men have entered into a desire of learning and 
knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain their 
minds with variety and delight ; sometimes for orna¬ 
ment and reputation ; and sometimes to enable them 
to victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times 
lor lucre and profession ; and seldom sincerely to give 
a true account of their gift of reason, to the benefit and 
se ot men : as if there were sought in knowledge a 
couch, whereupon to rest a searching and restless 
spirit: or a terrace, for a wandering and variable mind 
to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower 

Lilrary Sri Pratap College 

C* /V>7,7 r^/7v 
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of state, for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort 
or commanding ground, for strife and contention ; or 
a shop, for profit or sale ; and not a rich storehouse, 
for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s 
estate. But this is that which will indeed dignify and 
exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action may be 
more nearly and straitly conjoined and united together 
than they have been ; a conjunction like unto that of 
the two highest planets, Saturn, the planet of rest and 
contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil society 
and action. Howbeit, I do not mean, when I speak of 
use and action, that end before mentioned of the 
applying of knowledge to lucre and profession ; for I 
am not ignorant how much that diverteth and inter- 
rupteth the prosecution and advancement of know¬ 
ledge, like unto the golden ball thrown before Atalanta, 
which while she goeth aside and stoopeth to take up, 
the race is hindered : 

Declinat ctirstis, aunimque vohibile tollit. 

Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Socrates, 
to call philosophy down from heaven to converse upon 
the earth ; that is, to leave natural philosophy aside, 
and to apply knowledge only to nanners and policy. 
But as both heaven and earth do conspire and contri¬ 
bute to the use and benefit of man ; so the end ought 
to be, from both philosophies to separate and reject 
vain speculations, and whatsoever is empty and void, 
and to preserve and augment whatsoever is solid and 
fruitful; that knowledge may not be, as a courtesan, 
for pleasure and vanity only, or, as a bondwoman, to 
acquire and gain to her master's use ; but, as a 
spouse, for generation, fruit, and comfort. 

Bacon : Advancement of Learning, I. 
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A Pioneer in Scientific Studies 

The third sort of new Philosophers have been those, 
who have not only disagreed from the Ancients, but 
have also proposed to themselves the right course of 
slow and sure experimenting ; and have prosecuted 
it as far as the shortness of their own lives, or the 
multiplicity of their other affairs, or the narrowness 
of their fortunes, have given them leave. . . . And 
of these, I shall only mention one great man, who had 
the true imagination of the whole extent of this enter¬ 
prise, as it is now set on foot, and that is. the Lord 
Bacon ; in whose books there are everywhere scat¬ 
tered the best arguments that can be produced for the 
defence of experimental philosophy, and the best 

directions that are needful to promote it. . . . He was 

a man of strong, clear, and powerful imaginations; 
his genius was searching and inimitable ; and of this 
I need give no other proof than his style itself ; which 
as, for the most part, it describes men’s minds, as well 
^ pictures do their bodies, so did his above all men 
living. The course of it vigorous and majestical ; the 
wt bold and familiar, the comparisons fetched out of 
the way, and yet the more easv : in all expressing a 
soul, equally skilled in men and Nature. 

Thomas Sprat : The History of the Royal Society for 
the Improvement of Natural Knowledge. 


“ Science extraordinarily advanced in the 

Seventeenth Century '' 

This first section of the Elements of Philosophy the 
monument of my service and your Lordship’s bounty, 
though, after the Third Section published, long de- 
erred, yet at last fimshed, I now present, my most 
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excellent Lord, and dedicate to your Lordship. A 
little book, but full, and great enough, if men count 
well for great; and to an attentive reader versed in 
the demonstrations of mathematicians, that is, to your 
Lordship, clear and easy to understand, and almost 
new throughout, without any offensive novelty. I 
know that that part of philosophy, wherein are con¬ 
sidered lines and figures, has been delivered to us, 
notably improved by the ancients ; and withal a 
most perfect pattern of the logic by which they were 
enabled to find out and demonstrate such excellent 
theorems^ as they have done. I know also that the 
hypothesis of the earth's diurnal motion was the 
invention of the ancients ; but that both it, and 
astronomy, that is, celestial physics, springing up 
together with it, were by succeeding philosophers 
strangled with the snares of words. And therefore 
the beginning of astronomy, except observations, I 
think is not to be derived from farther time than 
Nicolaus Copernicus, who in the age next preceding 
the present revived the opinion of Pythagoras, 
Aristarchus, and Philolaus. After him, the doctrine 
of the motion of the earth being now received, and a 
difficult question thereupon arising concerning the 
descent of heavy bodies, Galileus in our time, striving 
with that difficulty, was the first that opened to us the 
gate of natural philosophy universal, which is the know¬ 
ledge of the nature of motion. So that neither can 
the age of natural philosophy be reckoned higher than 
to him. Lastly, the science of man's body, the most 
profitable part of natural science, was first discovered 
with admirable sagacity by our countryman, Doctor 
Harvey, principal physician to King James and King 
Charles, in his books of the Motion of the Blood and 
of the Generation of Living Creatures, who is the 
only man I know that, conquering envy, hath estab¬ 
lished a new doctrine in his lifetime. Before these 
there was nothing certain in natural philosophy, but 
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every man's experiments to himself, and the natural 
histories, if they mav be called certain, that are 
no certainer than civil histories. But since these, 
astronomy and natural philosophy in general have, 
for so little time, been extraordinarily ad\'anced bv 
Joannes Keplerus, Petrus Gassendus, and Marinus 
Mersennus ; and the science of human bodies in 
special by the wit and industry of physicians, the only 
true natural philosophers, especially of our most 
learned men of the College of Physicians in London. 

Thomas Hodbes : Elements of Philosophy, “ Epistle 
Dedicatory." 


A Seventeenth-Century Ideal of Scientific 

Experiment 

[The Netv Atlantis is Bacon’s unfinished description of 
an ideal state. A sliip, driven for many weeks out of its 
course, at length approaches an unknown land. Tlie 
sailors are received courteously by the inhabitants, and 
are allowed, under certain restrictions, to visit the 
country and study its laws and customs. Soon they are 
told that one of the " fathers of Solomon’s House " is 
about to visit the city, and that he is willing to give 
private conference to one of the strangers. Thus Bacon 
IS enabled to introduce his description of lus ideal of a 
College of Science.] 

Three days after the Jew came to me again, and 
said^: “ Ye are happy men ; for the father of Solo¬ 
mon s House taketh knowledge of vour being here, 
and commanded me to tell you, that'he will admit all 
your company to his presence, and have private con¬ 
ference with one of you that ye shall choose : and for 
this hath appointed the next day after to-morrow 
And because he meaneth to give you his blessing, he 
hath appointed it in the forenoon." We came at 
our day and hour, and I was chosen by my fellows 

( 3 , 254 ) 
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for the private access. . . . When we came in, as we 
were taught, we bowed low at our first entrance ; and 
when we were come near his chair, he stood up, hold¬ 
ing forth his hand ungloved, and in posture of bless¬ 
ing ; and we every one of us stooped down, and kissed 
the hem of his tippet. That done, the rest departed 
and I remained. Then he warned the pages forth of 
the room, and caused me to sit down beside him, and 
spake to me thus in the Spanish tongue : 

“ God bless thee, my son ; I will give thee the greatest 
jewel I have. For I will impart unto thee, for the 
love of God and men, a relation of the true state of 
Solomon’s House. . . . 

“The end of our foundation is the knowledge of 
causes, and secret motions of things ; and the en¬ 
larging of the bounds of human empire to the effecting 
of all things possible. The preparations and instru¬ 
ments are these. We have large and deep caves of 
several depths : . . . high towers ; . . . great lakes, 
both salt and fresh ; . . . great and spacious houses. 

. . . We have also large and various orchards and 
gardens, wherein we do not so much respect beauty, 
as variety of ground and soil, proper for divers trees 
and herbs ; and some very spacious, wLere trees and 
berries are set, whereof we make divers kinds of 
drinks, besides the vineyards. In these we practise 
likewise all conclusions of grafting and inoculating, as 
well of wild trees as fruit trees, which produceth many 
effects. ... 

“ We have also parks and enclosures of all sorts of 
beasts and birds, which we use not only for view or 
rareness, but likewise for dissections and trials ; that 
thereby we may take light what may be wrought upon 
the body of man. ... 

“ We have also perspective houses, where we make 
demonstrations of all lights and radiations. . . . We 
procure means of seeing objects afar off; as in the 
heavens and remote places; and represent things near 
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as far off ; and things afar off as near ; making feigned 
distances. We have also helps for the sight, far 
above spectacles and glasses in use. We have also 
glasses and means to see small and minute bodies 
perfectly and distinctly ; as the shapes and colours 
of small flies and worms, grains, and flaws in gems, 
which cannot otherwise be seen. 

" We have also sound houses, where we practise and 
demonstrate all sounds and their generation. . . . 
We have certain helps, which, set to the ear, do further 
the hearing greatly. . . . We have also means to con¬ 
vey sounds in trunks and pipes, in strange lines and 
distances. . . . We have also engine-houses, where are 
prepared engines and instruments for all sorts of 
motions. . . . We imitate also flights of birds. We 
have some degrees of flying in the air ; we have ships 
and boats for going under water, and brooking of 
seas : also swimming-girdles and supporters. . . . 

riches of Solomon’s House. 
“ For the several employments and offices of our 
fellows; we have twelve that sail into foreign 
countries, under the names of other nations, for our 
own we conceal, who bring us the books, and abstracts, 

and patterns of experiments of all other parts. These 
we call merchants of light. 

\\ e have three that collect the experiments which 

These we call depredators. 

\\e have three that collect the experiments of all 
inechanical arts ; and also of liberal sciences ; and 

also of practices wLich are not brought into arts. 
Ihese^W'e call mystery men. 

iV, ® fhree that try new experiments, such as 

^emselves think good. These we caU pioneers or 
miners. ^ 

^ have three who draw the experiments of the 

litrlif-T fitles, and tables, to give the better 

iiglU lor the drawing of observations and axioms out 
of them. These we call compilers. 
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We have three that lend themselves, looking into 
the experiments of their fellows, and cast about how 
to draw out of them things of use and practice for 
man’s life and knowledge, as well for works, as for 
plain demonstration of causes, means of natural 
divinations, and the easy and clear discovery of the 
virtues and parts of bodies. These we call dowry- 
men or benefactors. 

“Then after divers meetings and consults of our 
whole number, to consider of the former labours and 
collections, we have three that take care, out of them, 
to direct new experiments, of a higher light, more 
penetrating into nature than the former. These we 
call lamps. 

“ We have three others that do execute the experi¬ 
ments so directed and report them. These we call 
inoculators. 

“ Lastly, we have three that raise the former dis¬ 
coveries into greater observations, axioms, and 
aphorisms. These we call interpreters of nature.” 

Bacon : New Atlantis. 


The Royal Society 

(i.) Its Origin 

[The beginnings of the Royal Society actually belong 
to the period of the Commonwealth— i.e. to a period later 
than that represented in this anthology. The Society, 
however, as Sprat’s History shows, arose so consciously 
out of the work and teaching of Bacon, that the ^tor^^ oi 
its beginning seems a fitting close to the record of the 
scientific movement of the early seventeenth century.] 

It was therefore some space after the end of the 
Civil Wars at Oxford, in Doctor Wilkins his lodgings, 
in Wadham College, which was then the place ot 
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resort for virtuous and learned men. that the first 
meetings were made, which laid the Eoundation (jf 
all this that followed. The University had at that 
time many members of its own, who had begun a 
free way of reasoning ; and was also frequented bv 
some gentlemen of philosophical minds, whom t!u‘ 
misfortunes of the kingdom, and the securit\' and 
ease of a retirement amongst Gown-men, had drawn 
thither. 

Their first purpose was no more than only the 
satisfaction of breathing a freer air, and of converging 
in quiet one with another, without being engaged in 
the passions and madness of that dismal age. . . . 
For such a candid and impassionate company as that 
was, and for such a gloomy season, what could have 
been a fitter subject to pitch upon than Natural 
Philosophy ? To have been always tossing about 
some theological question would have been to have 
made that their private diversion, the excess of which 
they themselves disliked in the public. To have been 
continually musing on civil business, and the distresses 
of their country, was too melancholy a reflection. It 
was Nature alone which could pleasantly entertain 
them in that estate. . . . 

Their meetings were as frequent as their affairs per¬ 
mitted : their proceedings rather by action than dis¬ 
course : chiefly attending some particular trials in 
chemistry and mechanics : they had no rules nor 
method fixed : their intention was more to communi¬ 
cate to each other their discoveries, which they could 
make in so narrow a compass, than an united, constant, 
or regular inquisition. . . . 

Thus they continued without any great inter¬ 
missions, till about the year 1658. But then being 
called away to several parts of the Nation, and the 
greatest number of them coming to London, they 
usually met at Gresham College. . , . This custom 
was observed once, if not twice a week, in term-time. 
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till they were scattered by the miserable distractions 
of that fatal year. . . . 

The Royal Society had its beginning in the wonder¬ 
ful pacific year 1660. 

Thomas Sprat : History of the Royal Society, 


(ii.) Its Purpose 

I will here, in the first place, contract into few words 
the whole sum of their resolutions ; which I shall 
often have occasion to touch upon in parcels. Their 
purpose is, in short, to make faithful records of all the 
works of Nature, or Art, which can come within 
their reach ; that so the present age, and posterity, 
may be able to put a mark on the errors, which have 
been strengthened by long prescription ; to restore 
the truths, that have lain neglected ; to push on those 
which are already known to more various uses ; and 
to make the way more passable to what remains un¬ 
revealed. This is the compass of their design. And 
to accomplish this they have endeavoured to separate 
the knowledge of nature from the colours of rhetoric, 
the devices of fancy, or the delightful deceit of fables. 
They have laboured to enlarge it from being confined 
to the custody of a few, or from servitude to private 
interests. They have striven to preserve it from being 
overpressed by a confused heap of vain and useless par¬ 
ticulars ; or from being straitened and bound too 
much up by general doctrines. They have tried to 
put it into a condition of perpetual increasing, by 
settling an inviolable correspondence between the 
hand and the brain. They have studied to make it 
not only an enterprise of one season, or of some lucky 
opportunity, but a business of time, a steady, a last¬ 
ing, a popular, an iminterrupted work. They have 
attempted to free it from the artifice and humours and 
passions of sects ; to render it an instrument whereby 
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mankind may obtain a dominion over things, and not 
only over one another’s judgments. And, lastly, thev 
have begun to establish these reformations in Philo¬ 
sophy, not so much by any solemnity of laws or 
ostentation of ceremonies, as by solid practice and 
examples ; not by a glorious pomp of words, but by 
the silent, effectual and unanswerable arguments of 
real productions. 

Thomas Sprat : History of the Royal Society, 


(iii.) Some of its First Investigations 

They have composed queries and directions, what 
things are needful to be observed, in order to the 
making of a natural history in general ; what are to 
be taken notice of towards a perfect history of the air 
and atmosphere and weather ; what is to be observed 
in the production, growth, advancing, or transforming 
of vegetables ; what particulars are requisite for 
collecting a complete history of agriculture, which 
is used in several parts of this Nation. They have 
prescribed exact inquiries and given punctual advice 
for the trial of experiments of rarefaction, refraction 
and condensation ; concerning the cause and manner 
of the petrifaction of wood ; of the loadstone ; of the 
parts of the anatomy that are yet imperfect ; of in¬ 
jections into the blood of animals ; and transfusing 
the blood of one animal into another; of currents ; 
of the ebbing and flowing of the sea ; of the kinds and 
manner of the feeding of oysters ; of the wonders and 
curiosities observable in deep mines. 

Thomas Sprat ; History of the Royal Society, 



CONCLUSION—“ READING MAKETH 

A FULL MAN” 


“ Books are not Absolutely Dead Things ” 


I deny not but that it is of greatest concernment in 
the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men; 
and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors : for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of 
life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are ; nay, they do preserve as in a vial 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that living 
intellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
dragon's teeth ; and, being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost 
kill a man as kill a good book ; who kills a man kills 
a reasonable creature, God's image ; but he who 
destroys a good book, kills reason itself, kills the 
image of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 

Milton: Areopagitica, 
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“ The Dead Alive and Busy ” 

Bright books ! the perspectives to our weak sights : 
The clear projections of discerning lights. 

Burning and shining thoughts; man's posthume 
day : 

The track of fled souls, and their Milky Wav. 

The dead alive and busy, the still voice 
Of enlarged spirits, kind heaven’s white decoys. 

ll? with you, lives like those knowing flowers, 
\\ hich in commerce with light spend all their hours : 
which shut to clouds, and shadows nicely shun ; 

But with glad haste unveil to kiss the sun. 

Beneath you all is dark and a dead night ; 

Which whoso lives in, wants both health and sight. 

Vaughan : Pious Thoughts and Ejaculations. “ To 
his Books.'' [Opening of a poem of 26 hnes.j 
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A Primer of 
English Literature 

By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 
Fully Illustrated, Revised Edition 


Dr. Compton-Rickett’s well-known Primer is distinguished 
by its simplicity, and for the fact that it does not assume 
that the reader has read every book of standard and modem 
literature. 

The numerous excellent portraits are included to help the 
reader to visualize some of the leading figures in our literary 
historv. 
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The Town 
in Literature 

Compiled by 

L. S. WOOD and H. L. BURROWS 


The Editors have ranged over the whole of English 
Literature from the time of Chaucer to the present day 
to discover how our poets and prose-writers have regarded 
“ urbanity in its literal sense. The result is a moving 
picture 01 town life throughout the centuries. 

Of course, London looms largest, but the Editors have 
done full justice to British towns of all types and sizes. 
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The Path of the King 

By JOHN BUCHAN 


CONTENTS 

(i.) Highto^ra under Sunfell (The Vikings), fii.) The 
Englishman (Norman Times), (iii.) The Wife of Flanders 
(The Great Mediseval Traders), (iv.) Eyes of Youth (The 
Crusades and Prester John), (v.) The Maid (Joan of Arc), 
(vi.) The Wood of Life (The Italian Renaissance), (vii.) 
Eaucourt by the Waters (The Huguenots), (viii.) The 
Hidden City (Sir Walter Raleigh), (ix.) The Regicide (Time 
of Charles I.). (x.) The Marplot (Titus Oates), (xi.) The 

Lit Chamber (The Jacobites), (xii.) In the Dark Land (The 
American Backwoods), (xiii.) The Last Stage (Abraham 

Lincoln as a boy), (xiv.) The End of the Road (Lincoln as 
King "). 
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Earlier English Drama 

Edited by F. J. TICKNER, B.A. 


Illustrated, 


This volume gives examples of English drama from the 
Mummers to Everyman, tracing its development through the 

Morahtie? Interludes to the later 

contains " Notes on the Staging of the 

are^ri.,., Further Study." The Illustrations 

are irom contemporary sources. 
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Historical Portraits 

from English Literature 

Edited by F. W. TICKNER, D.Lit. 


The Editor has selected from a wide range of Prose 
Literature a number of descriptive passages which show 
how our leading authors have visualized the “ makers of 
Britain.” 

The portraits range from that of King Alfred to President 
Wilson, and the authors include Clarendon, Scott, Froude, 
Macaulay, Andrew Lang, John Morley, W. E. Lecky, 
G. O. Trevelyan, Lord Rosebery, Lytton Strachey, and 
J. M. Keynes. 


T.E.S. 6i 

Sports and Pastimes 

in English Literature 

Compiled by 

L. S. WOOD and H. L. BURROWS 


It would be difficult to name an established English sport 
which is not referred to in the Prose and Verse Extracts 
from English Literature of which this book is composed. 

Not only does it satisfy the lover of open-air and indoor 
games, but it serves to introduce him to a large number of 
interesting lesser-known authors. 

Questions and Suggestions are added which propound 
many interesting problems. 
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Johnson and Boswell 
in the Highlands 

Edited by JOHN BAILEY 


This volume contains abridgments of Johnson’s Journey 
to the Western Islands and Boswell's Journal of a Tour 
to the Hebrides. Mr. Bailey’s Introduction is a notable 
piece of literature in itself. 

It is closely connected with John Buchan’s Midwinter, 
and teachers taking the mid-eighteenth centur>^ in literature 
or history are strongly recommended to use both books. 
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Arthur, 

Flower of Kings 

By MILLICENT LOMAX, B.A. 


A study of the various legends of King Arthur from the 
earh^t forms to the Morie d’Arthur of Malory, including 
also Tennyson's treatment of the Arthur cycle and a scene 
from the modem play of King Arthur by Laurence Binyon. 

'^“fque volume makes fascinating reading for 
Middle and Upper Middle Forms. 
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A Journal of the 
Plague Year 

By DANIEL DEFOE 
Edited by J. C. DENT, M.A. 

With Two Maps. 


Defoe s famous book provides excellent reading material 
for Upper Middle and Higher Forms, but is usually pre¬ 
sented as it first appeared, without divisions into chapters 
or sections. 

Mr. Dent has divided the narrative into more or less short, 
self-contained sections, and has cut out portions not re¬ 
quired for school work. A short Commentary deals with 
the Art of Defoe. ^ 


T.E.S. 86 


The Age Revealed 

The Eighteenth-Century Essay 
Edited by C. JAMES. B.A. 


Literary readings connected with the eighteenth century 
are usually overweighted on the bookish side, but Mr. James 
has made his selections to reveal the age in its human 
rather than its literary aspect, and has given extracts from 
Addison, Steele, Chesterfield, Johnson, Cowper, Goldsmith, 
and a few lesser writers, which together give a complete 
picture of the days of Queen Anne. 
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